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The Gardens of the Missions 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


LT HOUT question, the most interesting fea- 
ture of the landscape in California is the 
line of Franciscan missions which extend 

far down in Mexico and Texas, and along shore from 
La Paz and San Diego to San Francisco. They are 
the only really old things on the coast; the only ruins, 
and being Moorish in design, they lend to the land- 
scape aad are one of the picturesque features, re- 
deeming the coast in the estimation of the artists. 

The best known missions extend for five hundred 
miles from San Diego to San Francisco along what 
the Californians call the King’s Highway—El 
Carmino Real. ‘The missions were begun in 1769 by 
Father Serra, and were so arranged that a traveler 
on horseback along the coast, could reach a hospi- 
table mission each night and find a hearty welcome 
from the fathers, their 
bands of neophytes, the 
soldiers of the king, and 
the many retainers. 

It is not my object 
to describe the missions, 
but to refer to their gar- 
dens, which were often 
beautiful, and to the 
love of the out-door life 
which the padres in- 
culcated in the minds 
of the people, and which 
still holds as time rolls 
on. 

The fathers, all, or 
nearly all, came from 
Spain, in the old days, 
and brought with them 

love for flowers that 
found its expression in 
gardens, at all the old 
missions, remains of 
which are seen about 
many of the ruined 
half-ruined piles to-day. 

The mission of San 
Diego is nearly a 
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Mission of Santa Barbara 


complete ruin, but not many years ago there was 
an attractive garden; the old date palms alone 
tell the story to-day. So with the next mission, 

San Luis Rey, on the river of that name. The 
old garden is but a memory, but the fine cor- 
rides remain, the long rows of arches telling of the 
splendors of the old days when this mission had its 
thousands of cattle, its throngs of neophytes and 
soldiers, and fortunes in cash, wine and hides. This 
mission is being restored, and the old garden with its 
Spanish roses will again be seen. 

Should a stranger enter the region in February, 
what is considered the depth of winter in the East, 
he would find the old mission of San Luis Rey de 
Francia the center of a radiant wild garden, as ex- 
tending in every direction is a field of the cloth of 
gold, a carpet of many 
colors, made up of 
countless wild flowers, 
which reach away and 
up to the distant moun- 
tains,—a_ splendid and 
glorifying spectacle. 

It is but a short ride 
to the fine and J pictur- 
esque mission ruin. of 
San Juan Capistrano, 
founded by Junipero 
Serra, assisted by Pad- 
res Mugartegui and 
Amurrio, Nov. 10, 1776. 
San Juan became a 
very rich and prosper- 
ous mission. It is 
located in one of the 
most beautiful regions 
in Southern California 
on the little river, San 
Juan, midway between 
the mountains and the 
sea. Here the air is 
soft and balmy; the 
country a garden in 
winter; here, in the old 
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THE GARDEN OCF SANTA BARBARA MISSION 


days, the padres planted their gardens. In 1817 an 
earthquake destroyed the chapel, but the splendid 
corridors still stand, and the garden can still be seen, 
fenced about, enclosing the old trees and others 
planted lates 

Che beautiful corridors of San Juan lend them- 
selves re adily to the vardens, as the climbing roses, 
myrtle, tuchsias entwine about them loving em- 
brace, concealing some of the ravages of time, and 
bringing out thei artistic features. Here one May 


sit beneath the great beams and look out on a part of 


the old garden with its oranges and flowers, and 
imagine the picture of the last century, with its 
strange medley of padres, soldiers and Indians. On 
the death of Father Serra, there were four hundred 
and seventy Christian Indians at this mission, and 
the work of making and keeping up the mission 
vardens doubtless devolved on them, as the padres 
endeavored to so instruct them that they would be- 
come self supporting. 

(he next mission to the north is the picturesque 
San Gabriel, founded about 1771, an oblong build- 
ing, with a stone stairway on the outside leading to 
the choir-lott at the east end of the edihce. On the 
west end are the padres’ rooms; and here is a most 
interesting, old-fashioned garden, with its large rose 


bushes, the original plants having, it is said, been 
brought from Spain. 

Here is a beautiful rose of Castile and many quaint 
pli ints nod over the fence a welcome to the thousands 
of pilgrims who visit the mission. In the old days 
the padres had a most attractive garden in the vicin- 
ity. They brought oranges, lemons and limes from 
Spain, also palms of various kinds; and all the fine 
old olive and orange trees seen in the vicinity to-day 
were planted by them. 

To protect the gardens and crops they planted 
cactus, locally known as the tuna, about it in a vast 
square. This is a rapid grower and soon formed 
great fence about the mission property, effectually 
kee ping out all enemies; to-day sections of this unique 
garden wall can be seen almost a mile tn extent; about 


a century ago there must have been several miles of 


it. Near -by the padres had their olive grove. The 
olives were pressed at a mill which is still one of the 
interesting spots to be seen here. Here were the 
great vineyards reaching away for acres, all forming 
a principality, repre ‘sented to- day by the old mission 
and its garden. 

When the writer visited San Fernando mission for 
the frst time, some twenty years ago, there was a 
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garden of roses, old briars climbing up against the 
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THE SANTA BARBARA MISSION. THE 


adobe walls and lovingly covering the abuses of time 
in cracks and holes. This mission was extremely 
picturesque, and has been rescued from actual ruin 
by the efforts of the local Landmarks Club. This 
was one of the fine old missions a century ago; ric h, 
prosperous, powerful, with gardens exte nding in 
every direction; but to-day the bats flit through empty 
corridors; an old and neglected olive grove, some 
stately palms alone tell the story of its former great- 
ness, beauty and power. 


At San Buenaventura stands the small mission of 


that name. It has a most attractive garden, laid 
out tastefully years ago by the padres. Here are 
countless roses all winter long, trom the rose of Cas- 
tile to the luxuriant Banksia which grows over every- 
thing, a mound or fountain of glory. In January 
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Calitornia flowers fill the air with fragrance. Count- 
less lowers which are raised indoors in the Kast 
are midwinter flowers here; while daisies, fuch- 


sias, the latter climbing ten feet high, poppies of 


wonderful tint, color, variety and size, masses of bril- 
liant Bougainvillea, begonias and many more make 
this one of the most attractive of winter gardens. 

‘The home of the padres at oo old mission, founded 
in the eighteenth century, or 1793, by Father Junipero 
Serra, is a low slanting- bres * adobe, adjoining the 
mission and facing the garden in which, among the 
flowers, are ancient grape vines as large as trees, 
planted by the old fathers, stately pi alms, and a 
wealth of flowers of every kind, amid which the padre 
takes his spiritual consolation. 

Of all the California missions that of Santa Barbara 
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FENCE OF TUNA ABOUT THE GARDEN OF SAN GABRIEI 


is the best preserved and has the most attractive 


varden. Lhe mission was founded by Father Serra 
in Ly 52, assist d by (governor Nerve. 
was begun in this year. As the 


through it a few 


The garden 
writer wandered 


party stood in a tower above, the good father laughed 


and remarked that their simple garden, where the 


friars took their exe rcise, was the 
curlosity on account of the fact that women were not 
allowed in it, and but two, the Princess Louise and 
had ever set foot init, but they could climb 
the tower and look down into it. 


one othe I, 


lhe old mission has two artistic towers, a fine 
tiled root and a beautiful facade, giving the pile a 
commanding appearance. The 


not seen to an especial extent. 


ravages of time are 
In the old davs an 
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cause of no little 


years ago while the ladies of the 


PART OF THE OLD MISSION GARDEN OF SAN GABRIEL 


extensive vineyard and olive orchard reached awa) 
from the mission; but the grounds have been sold, 
and now its possessions are , anieed. 
olive 


The same old 
trees still thrive, and set against the Santa 
Inez mountains, the old pile is a gem in a beautiful 
setting. 

Just who laid out the mission garden is not known; 
possibly Padre Junipero Serra himself, or some 
assistant. In any event, it is a delightful rambling 
corner, where one can conjure up the ghosts of the 
past. In the center is a large Soueninn, or pool in 
which grew many water plants. From ta walks 
radiate like the spokes from the hub of a wheel. 
All roads lead to the fountain, let us hope of youth as 
well as of eternal life. Scattered about are trees of 


various kinds; filled with golden fruit, 


oranges 
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DOMAIN OF THE SAN GABRIEL MISSION IN I800 
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THE OLD GARDEN OF MISSION AT SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO, CALIFORNIA 


lemons, citrons and many varieties of citrus fruits. 
Yuccas with spiked leaves face the walks, giving 
forth their beautiful blossoms in spring, known as 
the candlesticks of the Lord. ‘The curious trumpet 
tree is dotted with its long pendent trumpets, 
whike white and red oleanders fll the air with 
fragrance. In one corner is a fine evergreen, sug- 
gesting a Normandy poplar, cheek by jowl with a 
bush ablaze with great scarlet blossoms, 
under the feathery boughs of a fragrant fir. 

The fathers are 
particularly fond of 
the great white 
magnolia blossoms, 
which look like 
great roses nestling 
among the shining 
rubber -like leaves. 
In one corner the 
clean polished leaves 
of the camphor tree 
rustle in the wind; 
roses in great vari- 
ety line the walks 
or climb the walls, 
from the resplend- 
ent Gold of Ophir 
to the Duchesse and 
the deep red roses. 
Even the wild rose, 
with its single petals, 
finds a place here, 
filling the air with 
incense that is waft- 
ed on and on by the 
alternating sea and 


growing 
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CORRIDOR OF MISSION SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


mountain breeeze. In following up the walks of the 
cemetery garden of this mission lined with flowering 
shrubs or palms, one comes upon a grove’of cypress 
trees, in the center of which is a cross twenty-five 
or thirty feet high, bearing an efhgy of Christ cruci- 
hed,—a startling and life -like object, especially 
when seen from a distance through the trees, yet well 
one of the treasures of the monks who have given 
the sacred reminder a beautiful environment. In this 
old and fragrant jardin de flores with its cowled 
Franciscan sardine- 
ros, its semi-tropic 
verdure, its warm 
winter days, one can 
well imagine that 
he is in Italy, or 
some land along the 
Spanish or Italian 
Riviera. ‘The good 
fathers have not only 
the beautiful, the 
fragrant plants and 
bushes, but their 
cactus garden, made 
up of a variety of 
these plants, sug- 
gestive of the stings 
and penances of 
life. Outside the 
wall fine old peppe: 
trees grow along the 
street, where there 
is another beautiful 
old fountain, their 
fern-like verdure 


hanging gracefully, 
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hlled with searlet 
berries, in sharp 
contrast to the 
peculiar vivid yreen 
of the tolage 

l his old varden 
has an air of peace 
and contentment 
lt is a page out of 
th old World; fair, 
radiant and beautt- 
ful Here the triars 
take then exercise, 
as they are workers 
in the gardens, and 
one may set them 
on the walks, trim 
ming the plants, 
binding up the vig- 
orous growth of 
bamboo, or sitting 
heneath the vener- 
ous shade of the 
cypress of Mon- 
terey. 

krom Santa Bar- 
bara north there 
are missions to he 
met at every day's 
journey; and in the 
old day before 
the buildings fell 


into ruins, they had charming 
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gardens, telling of 


the taste and love of lowers by their builders. Such 
was the garden of the mission of San Luis Obispo 
De Tolosa, tounded by Father Serra in 1772 


Nearer to Santa 


picturesque of all the 
whose ruined garden 


the direction 
of Padre Sit 
lal and Pres 
ident Lasuen 
| here was also 
anattractive 
garden, ac 

cording to the 
old records, 

San Antonto, 
and at La Pur- 
issima Concep- 
cion, which 
was built on 
the Santa Inez 
River in 1784 
| h ec vwreat 
earthquake ot 
1812 almost 


THE BELFRY AT SAN 


Barbara, and among the most 
old missions, is San Miguel, 
laid in 1797 under 
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demolished it. 
Like many other old 


to-day, it 1s over- 
run with wild flow- 
ers and merges into 
the great wild flow- 
er garden of all 
California. 

It is not strange 
that where nature 
could be so easily 
coaxed into extrava- 
gances that these 
fathers from Spain 
should have won for 
their gardens many 
of her treasures. 
Perhaps they realiz- 


form and color could 
te impressed upon 
the native through 
his sense of vision, 
it might likewise aid 
in awakening his 
heart to the spiritual 
truths and beauties 
which the padre S 
CEMETERY GARDEN were endeavor ing 
unfold to him 

and make of him 
an earlier and more willing convert. 

Many of the missions are being restored. The 
old King’ s Highway on which they stand, winding 
through sheltered valle ys, has been repaired, and only 
a short time can elapse before replicas of the gardens 
of acentury ago will appear; gardens which had their 
original inspirations in Spanish memories, and 

souls to save; 

gardens where- 

> in the padres 

:- worked with 

their hands and 
planned with 
their heads the 
harvest of their 
spiritual gard- 
ens. Glad the 
anthems and 
great the re- 
joicings within 
those old adobe 
walls, when a 
native soul 
blossomed into 
the full sunlight 
of Christianity. 


mission gardens of 
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Christmas Customs in Many Lands 


By HARTLEY M. PHELPS 


* At home, at sea, in many distant lands, 
This kingly Feast without a rival stands.” 


HRISTMAS is celebrated in every land and 
clime where the Christian faith is believed in 
and revered. ‘The manner of its observance 

in foreign countries differs as each race or nationality 
differs from the other, the distinctive customs and 
traditions of the various peoples imparting infinite 
variety to this most sacred of all Christian days. In 
some of these Old World celebrations quaint and 
picturesque customs figure—heritages handed down 


trom generation to generation through the ages of 


the misty past; poetry and romance a-plenty cast a 
warm, vivid charm over the observance of the day 
in sunny Spain and in Italy and in the more sedate 
and less passionate North the festival partakes of 
those curious practices of Druid and Celt, Gaul and 
ancient Slavonian. Of surpassing interest is it to 
learn something about these Christmas celebrations 
and to note how they differ from our own obser- 
vance of the day. 

First as to k ngland, as that country is nearest to 
us in brotherhood of thought and tradition. Christ- 
mas there is pre- -eminently a day of family reunion, 
sons and daughters coming from all parts of the 
globe to sit at the parental board with its roast turkey, 
steaming plum pudding and mince pie. In the 
morning everyone goes to church, for the religious 
signitic ance of the day is more strictly adhered to on 
the “tight little isle’ than with us. There is no 
Santa Claus and it is only within recent years that 
Christmas trees have found favor in England. But 
despite these things, which every American boy 
considers indispensable to Christmas, his little 
English cousin has a royal good time, nevertheless. 
Plenty of presents are exchanged and what with 
houses decorated with holly “ond mistletoe and 
games and merrymaking galore the afternoon passes 
swiftly. 

One of the features is the indispensable Christmas 
dance when the “ball-room is wide open thrown, 
the oak beams festooned with the garlands gay.” 
Toward evening the time-honored game of “snap- 
dragon’ "is played. 
raisins covered with brandy and as the alcoholic 
vapors ignite into a pale, blue flame there is all kinds 
of fun snatching for the goodies. ‘This does not cause 
burns, but one must be quick. Salt is sprinkled on 
the flame and as it turns to. yellow the faces of the 
merrymakers take on ghostly hues in the semi- 
darkness much to the amusement of themselves and 
the spectators. 

Perhaps the most beautiful feature of Christmas 


A match ts applied to a bowl of 


in England is the carol sung at or near midnight on 
Christmas eve. Nothing is more delightful than 
to hear the strong, sweet voices of the hows and girls 
suddenly break forth from under one’s window ona 
clear, frosty, moonlight night. 

The day before < hejstmas is called ‘“ Boxing 
Day,” as it is then gifts are presented in boxes. 
On. the evening of this holiday the magnificent, 
costly pantomimes in_ the London theatres com- 
mence. 

To Germany is the world indebted for those two 
charming features that make Christmas so delightful 
to the young in this and other countries—the Santa 
Claus and the Christmas tree. Santa Claus ts called 
Knecht Rupert there. As for the tree it is safe to say 
that no cottage, be it ever so humble, is without 
one, with its candles and wealth of toys, sweets and 
pretty knick-knacks. 

Santa appears in person on Christmas Day and 
distributes his gifts but he does not come down the 
chimney. So there is no need of hanging up stock- 
ings, as is the prevailing custom here. 

Christmas eve or the night before Christmas is ela- 
borately celebrated in the Fatherland. ‘The supreme, 
dramatic moment is when the folding doors are 
thrown wide open and a gorgeous tree disclosed be- 
fore a mirror, the branches thus seeming to be hung 
with hundreds of lights. Even in the Emperor’s 
palace this celebration is observed, twelve great fir 
trees being placed in the “blue dining hall.” After 
the four o’clock dinner the royal family and their 
invited guests are regaled with the sudden vision of 
these lighted trees, when at a word from His 
Majesty the doors of the blue apartment are thrown 
open. 

Then with the Emperor and E mpress leading, a 
court procession is formed, their majesties personally 
conducting the members of their household to 
the tables laden with presents. All these have 
been carefully arranged by the Emperor and his 
consort with the assistance of the court Chamber- 
lain. 

At nine o’clock supper of carp cooked in beer, a 
time-honored dish, and Mohnpielen, a concoction of 
poppy-seed, with white bread, almonds and raisins 
stewed in milk, is served. Presents between mem- 
bers of the royal family are exchanged and with 
tea half an hour later the Christmas eve celebration 
ends. 

All devout Germans attend Christ-Kirche or 
Christmas services five o’clock Christmas morning, 
the sacred building being brilliantly illuminated and 
decorated with holly and other evergreens. Then 
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comes dinner of carp or roast goose but there is no 
plum pudding and as for mince pie well, it can be 
said that pie of all kinds is unknown in Germany. 

| hye day | etore Ne W Year's is a fete day, relatives 
and friends exchanging cards of good will while 
Pfann kuchen or doughnuts filled with jelly and 
sprinkled with sugar are served along with carp and 
hot punch 

In warm, passionate It: ily and Spain Christmas is a 
veritable carnival of joy and good feeling, everybody 
wreeting everybody else on the streets, and the shops 
blazing with color and light. Bands play and bells 
ring and in the Spanish wine shops the sound of the 
castanet is to be heard. ‘This revelry is kept up until 
the hour of midnight mass. In Italy Santa Claus 
comes down the chimney as an old woman with w hite, 
curly hair and hils the little ca/za or stocking hung by 
the chimney She also leaves letters of advice tor the 
children. In the home one of the unique features 1s 
the placing of letters written by the children to their 
parents under the napkins at dinner. The Christ- 
mas dinner consists of fish, curly black cabbage, 
anchovies dressed olive oil; capon soup, stewed 
sweetbreads, wine, etc., and if there is any century- 
old family linen it 1s brought out for that day. 

In Spain only members of the immediate family 
gather for Christmas. The peasant has his humble 
suchero or stew and as night steals on the head of the 
household lights the tiny, oil lamp and illuminates 
the ever-present image of the Virgin with a taper. 
In Andalusia or Southern Spain the flowers of spring 
are blooming but in the mountainous North there is 
snow and ice. Presents are but sparsely exchanged 
but it is the custom to give something to various 
Impecunious mortals such as newsboys, scavengers, 
postin n and to the cura or parish priest. 

lhe religious side of the Christmas celebration 1s 
observed with gorgeous pomp in the famous churches 
of Italy. In the light of massive, silver lamps wor- 
shippers trom every Christian land kneel before the 
beautiful, sacred shrines in St. Mark’s in Venice and 
in St. Ve t r’s in Rome. The subdued, colored light 
from storied windows make the gold and silver work 
and the priceless treasures of the Duomo a spectacle 
of magnithecence indeed and the scene is heightened 
by prelates in scarlet and ermine with jewelled crosses 
and flashing gems. 

In St. Peter’s a hundred lamps burn around the 
saint’s shrine while broad beams of golden sunshine 
stream on burnished gold, rich frescoes, marbles and 
bronzes and envelopes the purple-garbed bishops 
and the gray-vested canons with a holy light. As the 
organ notes roll through the vast pile a long proces- 
sion of vergers in purple and scarlet with a red-robed 
cardinal in vestments of cloth of gold and torch and 
censer bearers pass across the magnificent back- 
ground. ‘This is High Mass at St. Peter’s and once 
seen is never forgotten. 


10 


Epiphany or the “Feast of the Kings,” January 
6th, commemorating the Saviour’s appearance to the 
M: agi, is celebrated in an imposing manner in Italy. 
It is also observed in France and Russia. 

r New Year’s is the great festival day in France but 
the observance of Christmas after the manner obtain- 
ing in England and Germany is gaining ground. 
With the influx of Alsatians into France following 
the war of 1870-71 the Christmas tree was intro- 
duced and now mistletoe, that ancient, gear 
plant, grown in Normandy and Brittany, is sold i 
Paris. Santa Claus, as Noel, appears as an old man as 
with us and places his gifts in shoes set before the 
hreplace. 

In the provinces, Noel or Yule logs are burned, 
the name being handed down from the ancient 
Celts who celebrated the 25th of December or win- 
ter solstice as the Feast of Noel or the Sun, that 
date marking the beginning of the long days and the 
resumption of vegetab le life. The celebration in 
Flanders is picturesque indeed, men and women 
sitting before the blazing fire in the long, low-roofed 
rooms that artists love to paint, while the big table 
glistens with highly colored cups in which steams 
savory coffee. 

In Switzerland the German method of celebrating 
Christmas is adhered to, St. Nick bringing presents 
and lighting the tree, each little boy and cirl reciting 

1 poem or singing a song before receiving his oift. 
s the bleak, rugged Austrian Alps the hardy peasant 
builds fires that fash from mountain top to mountain 
top and in every cottage is a miniature replica of the 
Nativity. In Vienna toy-laden Christmas trees are 
giv en the poor. 

The Russian Christmas preserves many strange, 
pagan customs of the ancient Slavs despite the pro- 
tests of the national church. Children go from 
house to house singing Kolyadk: songs of congratul: 1- 
tion and good wishe Ss Kolyadki i it seems, being a solar 
goddess of yore. “Mumming” or the paying of 
visits in grotesque disguises also forms a prominent 
part of Christmas in the land of the Czar. The 
Christmas season or “Holy Evenings” lasts until the 
‘Feast of the Kings,” January 6th. 

There is a pretty custom of giving a Christmas 
dinner to the birds in Norway, i i corn being 
attached to barn-doors and gateways. In W ales 
Christmas carols are sung as in E ngland; the house 
is gay with paper decorinions and “kissing bushes”’ 
and toffee or cyflath, a kind of taffy is made, the 
young people taking their turn in stirring it in a great 


bowl. Goose is eaten on Christmas and a bun loaf 


baked large enough to last a fortnight. 
Perhaps the strangest Christmas to Americans ts 
that of Australia where parties are formed to picnic 


in the woods and parks, summer then being the 
season. Christmas regattas are held in that country 


and also in New Zealand. 
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The Pasadena Country Club 


Southern Calitornia Country Clubs 


By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


Hk development of the country club is governed 
by the climate and topography of a locality 
as well as by the population of the near- -by 

communities and the character of the people. It is 
of course evident that a structure suitable for the 
outdoor lovers of such cities as New York and 
Philadelphia would probably be far too pretentious 
and costly to be adopted for a smaller city. Nor 
would it be appropriate for a warmer climate because 
the thick walls, the heating provision and other fea- 
tures necessary for such a club in the spring and fall, 
if not during inclement weather in summer, would 
tend to make the building uncomfortable, in short ill 
adapted for its purpose in the South and Southwest. 
Here December and January may bring with them 
the summer sunshine to some localities sad the noon- 
day breezes are welcomed through the opened win- 
dows and upon the verandas. 

It might be expected that the people of Southern 


California, who have originated so many types of 


homes for that part of hee country, would be original 
also in the designs of their outdoor pleasure centers. 
While they could not plan the club houses on such 
an elaborate scale as in the East, and their buildings 
are small in cost as compared to many of those in 


New York and New England, the country clubs of 


Southern California have some very attractive homes 
in design, arrangement and equipment. The build- 
ings which have been erected in the group of towns 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles form excellent illustra- 
tions of this fact. While some are termed golf clubs 
and some tennis clubs all are utilized for recreation 
and pleasure amid the outdoors and it may be said, 


have very large memberships considering the size of 


the cities and towns from which their membership 
is enrolled. 

A type of the most appropriate houses is that of the 
Pasadena Country Club. Pasadena may be called 
a home city since it is the residence, not only of many 
business and professional men in Los Angeles, but a 
large number of people of leisure have taken up their 
abode here attracted by the climate and the scenic 
beauty with which Nature adorns the landscape. 
They are of the class who join in the life of the coun- 
try club and are willing to generously support it. 
Consequently the Pasadena Club is commodious, 
complete and especii ally suited as a recreation center. 
In its architecture it is on the order of the bungalow 
but does not appear low or insignificant in height 
by reason of proportions. ‘The main entrance leads 
to a sheltered veranda extending nearly the length of 
the front—one of the most desirable parts of the 
house as it contains ample space for a large party to 
sit upon it and thus enjoy the open air if they preter. 
‘The interior is lighted by broad windows and con- 
tains such apartments as a lounging-room, reading- 
room and library as well as dining- room. Other 
space is devoted to cloak-rooms, bath-rooms, etc. 

The decorations and finish of the Pasadena Club 
are in keeping with its character. A brick fireplace 
of generous dimensions is ornamental as well as 
useful. A deep wainscoting adorns the principal 
apartments while around the walls space is given to 
an artistic mural decoration on a landscape theme. 
The furniture is sufficiently varied in wicker work, 
carved wood and upholstery and ts one of the attrac- 
tive features of the building. In connection with the 
club house are suitable grounds for the sports in 
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which the members indulge. The 
golf lovers, however, are so numer- 
ous that they have another outdoor 
resort under the title of the Annan- 
dale ( olf Club. | hey have secured 
an excellent course in a valley near 
the city where eighteen hole links 
have been laid out which have the 
reputation of being among the best 
on the Pacihe coast 

‘The home of the Annandale Club 
is large enough and imposing enough 
in appearance to be called a country 
club. Erected on a massive founda- 
ron the main structure 1s two stories 
in height exclusive of the large attic 
formed bythe roof which extends out- 
ward to form a pore h around three 
sides of the building. One corner ts 
rounded out into a bay window which 
forms one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the interior. lhe porch 1S 
reached by a flight of stone steps. On 
entering the lounging-room in front 





one can get a hne view of the links THE READING-ROOM, PASADENA COUNTRY CLUB 
and the mountains mn the distance. 
his lounging or reception-room extends trom side to 


of the great width of the room it has no posts or other 
side and is notable for its dimensions. Simply but at- 


supports to break the interior space, the ceiling being 
tractively finished, it is brilliantly lighted by the win- — supported by longitudinal beams of wood that rest 
dows which, reaching from the floor to the panel of the upon transverse girders. At the end of the apart- 
upper ‘wall, swing on hinges like doors, In spite ments is a huge fireplace, formed by an arch of 
massive stone blocks, above which 
extends a stone chimney which is 
one of the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of the design. The Annandale 
has a tract of 125 acres for its golf 
course and the outdoor amusements 
in which it indulges. 

The most pretentious of this 
group of pleasure centers of Southern 
California is the Los Angeles Coun- 
try Club. This club has a member- 
ship of over 600, and upon its golf 
links the game is played throughout 
the year. 

Situated on what is known as Pico 
Heights, the club house and grounds 
are but a short distance from the 
center of the city. As the illustra- 
tions show, the club house is not only 
spacious but appropriate and _pic- 
turesque from the architectural 
standpoint. Ample space is_pro- 
vided for the various outdoor sports 
in which the members engage but 
much attention is given to the social 
features so that the building not only 





SOUTH PORCH OF THE PASADENA COUNTRY CLUB includes reception-rooms, a spacious 
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THE LOUNGING-ROOM AT THE ANNANDALE (¢ 


THE 


SIXTEENTH 


GREEN 


IN MIDWINTER 








lobby and dining-room but also apart- 
ments reserved exclusively for the lady 
members of which there are a large num- 
ber. 

In addition to its golf course of eighteen 
holes it also has a polo field 800 feet long and 
450 feet wide, while in connection with the 
club house are bowling alleys and pool and 
billiard-rooms. The automobile owners form 
an important contingent of the organization 
and provision has also been made for them. 
In numbers the Los Angeles Country Club 
is perhaps the largest organization in Cali- 
fornia, for the purpose ot enjoying outdoor 
life, south of the city of San Francisco. 

Perhaps the greatest sporting city in 
Southern California, considering its size, 
is Riverside, for it contains no less than 
three golf clubs in addition to a polo club 
which is noted for its skill in 
games and tournaments. The 
club is situated near Riverside, 
but its membership includes 
horse lovers in the vicinity. It 
has laid out a dirt polo ground 
of the regulation size but in ad- 
dition has provided a half mile 
race track which encloses the 
polo field. This game is 
played frequently during the sea- 
son from November to May and 
the programme includes at least 
one tournament each year to 
show the skill of the riders, which 
attracts large numbers of sport 
lovers from the communities 
around even Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, although the city is 
located fifty; miles east of Los 
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rHE LOS ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB 


Angeles. Riverside also has 
the Victoria Country Club 
with membership of several 
hundred. Here golf, tennis 
and other outdoor sports are 
enjoyed. A large number of 
the membership of both of 
these clubs are English 
people who have located in 
Southern California and 
have introduced many of the 
English outdoor pastimes. 

It may be said, however, 
that the game of golf is one 
of the favorite recreations 
in this ‘part of the State. 
Nearly every country club, 
small as well as large, has 
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RIVERSIDI 


POLO CLUB 
its course either of nine holes or eighteen holes and 
ome have both courses to prevent congestion. The 
Redlands Country Club controls another set of links 
which has the reputation of being one of the best 
in California. This is a very popular resort, espe- 
so-called winter months. 

lhe interest taken in this feature even in smaller 


cially during the 


formation 
little 
Angeles, 
contains less than 500 
people within its limits, but the country about ts so 


towns is remarkable, as 1s shown by the 
of the Club. This 
which can suburb of Los 
miles distant, 


Country 
hye called a 


about twenty 


Covina town, 


being 


thickly settled that these residents have joined with 


its citizens in forming such an organization. Its 
home is on the bungalow order but may be considered 
complet in every detail although its size is limited 

proportion to the membership of the club. Its 
site is very beautiful, at such an altitude that 
one gets a hne view of the valley beneath and a num- 


ber of the near-by 


being 


while 
in the distance rises the snow-capped mountains. 

\s already st ated the has every requisite 
of the modern club, including library, smoking- room, 


villages as well as ranches, 


house 


READING AND BILLIARD ROOMS, COVINA COUNTRY CLUB 


reception-room and billiard and pool-rooms besides a 
dining apartment. [ach apartment is finished in a 
different design, the billiard-room having a wains- 
coting ot dark wood that reaches nearly half- -way to 
the ceiling. The principal apartments are separated 
merely by archways which can be left 
closed by heavy curtains as may be desired. 

These clubs are cited because they show that the 
country resort can be designed to suit a small organi- 
zation and yet be of an attractive and tasteful design 
and have every appointme nt which is essential. It 
is a mooted question if Southern California is not 
ahead of the rest of the country in point of the little 
country clubs since so many of its villages, in addition 
to all of its cities, are provided with them. 

The organizations named above, many of them 
exceedingly modest as far as their housing is con- 
cerned, exert a very marked influence upon the social 
life of the communities wherein they are located. 
They have provided also the necessary incentive and 
diversion to many visitors and dwellers who have 
sought Southern California to derive the benefit of 
its equable climate. 
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Sentiment and Symbolisms Associated 
with Christmas 


By MARIE VON TSCHUDI 


T is usual at this season of the year for many of 
us to be interested in Christmas and Christmas 
greens, in the singing of carols and the exchange 

of gifts. The history of how these customs and 
decorations of cedar and fir, of box, holly, mistletoe 
and laurel for “greenery and rich berries’ came to 
be adopted is a long and stormy one. Poet and 
antiquary have unived to praise and do it reverence 
and sentiment and symbolism have fought side by 
side for this wearing ‘of the green. The forests and 
gardens have given their treasures to church and 
fireside and as Christmas customs and the various 
decorations have survived anathema as well as neglect 
and Puritan reproach it may be of interest to go 
back over the long road w hich brought them to us 
and hear at least a part of the story. 

As sentiment and symbolism have ever been asso- 
ciated in man’s religious ceremonies, we find in sacred 
and profane history numerous incidents describing 
his rejoicing over victories gained, moral, physical 
or spiritual, and for any event calculated to arouse 
his deepest emotions, we discover that the human 
heart had a universal mode of expressing itself. In 
manifesting joy, particularly, it has been man’s cus- 
tom to make gifts, to offer up rich treasures to his 
gods, and he decorated their altars and temples with 
festoons and garlands, with flowers and boughs as an 
outward expression, a symbol of the deep, inner 
sentiments, taking shape and form and color. Every 
religious rite was surrounded with ceremonies and 
symbols, some so remote in their beginning as to 
bear no historic date, and yet so woven into the fab- 
ric of his thoughts and traditions as to be insepara- 
ble. Sweet is the old story now to be told over 
again; for around the lowly ees Ww whic h served to 
cradle the holy Child born at Bethlehem, cluster the 
most sacred sentiments of the Roman, Greek and 
Protestant churches. We see the pageant of the 
Three Wise Men of the East, kings coming with their 
gifts, each symbolic, to offer to the Christ Child, and 
we of the twentieth century, still held by the spell of 
this wondrous time, follow the 
giving as a symbol of that reverence and rejoic- 
ing that ever draws us by the hand of divine child- 
hood. 

Rollins, the historian, has suggested that pagan 
mythology exhibits striking incidents that coincide 
with facts in sacred history, and many writers agree 
with him. Another writer says that the Feast of the 
Nativity was pre-figured and foretold by sibyl, seer 
and prophet, and that the infant gods of the Greeks, 


old c¢ eremony of 


3 gy ptians, Hindoos and Buddhists, showed the 
primitive efforts of the early religions to grasp the 
idea of a perfect child that they might worship as 
God. The year, so memorable, even the exact date 
of this day we call Christmas, is still enveloped 1 in 
mystery. [he Western or Latin Church had always 
held it to be the twenty-fifth of December, and 
—— others differed from it, and the Eastern or 
Greek Church had established the sixth of January 
as the anniversary of this event, Pope Julius L., about 
the middle of the fourth century held the Christian 
festival at Rome on the twenty-fifth day of Decem- 
ber. At the beginning of the fifth century this date 
for Christmas had been accepted by all the churches 
of the Christian world, and the time was most pro- 
pitious, for in pagan Rome and Greece, in Egypt, 
since remote antiquity, among the Teutonic barba- 
rians, even from the earliest iafanc y of the human race 
and in every part of the then known world, the time 
of the winter solstice was a period of religious cere- 
mony, of festival and rejoicing, when temples were 
decorated, feasts were spread, hymns sung and gifts 
exchanged. And, in making its converts, the early 
chure nes merged gradually the pagan into the Chris- 
tian festival, directed the feelings of good will and 
rejoicing into a more spiritual and less riotous expres- 
sion and without stripping the temples of their deco- 
rations it gave a deeper meaning to these symbols. 
At the winter solstice, when the sun returned to light 
the earth, it was worshipped as a deity that gave life 
and gladness to the world. From Druidic al chants, 
hymns to Be’al Baal, Thor, or Saturn sung at dese 
festivals, the origin of the Christmas sek has been 
traced. In Northern Europe the annual festival in 
honor of Thor was celebrated with the same feast- 
ing and merrymaking together with religious cere- 
mony, as at the feast of Saturn in It: ily and it was 
called Yuul or Jule. The burning of a huge clog or 
log of wood, brought into the lune with ceremony 
and revelry and lighted with reverent rites was a 
special feature of this festival. England preserves 
this custom when she burns her Yule log and Yule- 
tide has come to be another name for Christmas. 
The word Christmas comes from a special mass or 
service held in the early churches called Christ’s Mass 
or Christmas and it did not supplant the old English 
name of “ Midwinter” for the festival until the 
eleventh century. A carol of the fifteenth century 
sings of: 
* Holly and Ivy, Box and Bay 
Put in the church on Christmas Day,” 
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and in the eighteenth century poets still took delight in 
singing of these customs. Gay in his “ Trivia ” says: 


“When rosemary and bays, the poet's crown, 
Are bawl'd in frequent cries through al! the Town, 
Then wedge the festival of Christmas near, 
Christmas! the joyous period of the year 
Now with bright holly all your te mples strow, 
With laurel green, and sacred mistletoe.” 


[o rosemary blooming at the time of Christmas 
and rich in fragrance, occult virtues were attributed. 
It was thought to possess the power to clear the head, 
strengthen the memory and to make touching appeals 
to the heart, and for that reason it was stirred in the 
wassail-bowl, by which no doubt men hoped to be 
able to “put an enemy in their mouths” that 
would not “steal away their brains.”’ Laurel was 
used to crown the minstrel and poet singing at the 
Christmas revels and though a symbol of victory 
and peace it was, also thought to possess HM spirit 
of prophecy and was thrown by man and maid into 
the blazing Yule-fires for omens. 

Holly, with its evergreen, thorn-tipped leaves, 
belongs to the holm-oak or ilex family. It was used 
by pagan Rome at the feast of Saturn, and the 
Romans sent holly sprigs to their friends with wishes 
for well-being and happiness. The early Christian 
churches were decorated with it at their festival on 
the twenty-fifth of December, sending forth the 
message of the “Gloria in Excelsis.”” Although it 
was a survival of the Druidical worship, the Germans 
and Scandinavians after forswearing their ancient 
gods, used it in their churches and called it “ holy- 
tree,” and as it put forth its reddened berries at 
this time, they also called it “ Christ’s-thorn”’ so 
that holly, as a Christmas decoration, is one of the 
most ancient and precious symbols the festival 
retains. 

But there is no decoration so woven into poetic and 
traditional lore, so full of spell and mystery as the 
mistletoe. his plant, a parasite, of more than four 
hundred varieties, was supposed to have a mystical 
origin, and contrary to the general belief that it 
grows only on the oak tree, it flourishes on the haw- 
thorn, service, sycamore, lime, poplar, pear and fir 
trees, and best of all on the apple tree. It was hon- 
ored and used in the Greek and Latin churches. 
Virgil makes reference to it in the sixth A‘neid. 
Pliny describes how the Druid high priests cut it 
with golden sickles and the attendant priests at the 
winter solstice gave small branches of it to the 
assembled crowd of worshippers with greetings tor 
their new year. The people hung up these sacred 
sprigs of mistletoe in their houses for protection 
against disease and evil spirits, and the early Chris- 
tian people preserved the same custom, but they 
2 oy the mistletoe as a symbol of the conquest 

f light over the spirits of darkness and symbolized 
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in its mysterious healing virtues, the moral health to 
which man was restored. Kissing under the mistle- 
toe is mentioned in the oldest chronicles of England 
and Germany. It was doubtless regarded as the 
silent witness of an oath, and when the kiss of peace 
and brotherhood was given under it, the pledge was 
held sacred and not lightly to be broken. The 
origin of this custom, however, is so remote and 
shrouded in mystery that it has never been satisfac- 
torily traced. Its use at this time comes from the 
Druidical and Saturnalian festivals and divested of 
the license given by it during the latter feast, it has 
become now an innocent symbol of household fes- 
tivity and jollity, for the Christian church soon 
forbade its use in its decorations in honor of Christ- 
mas. ‘lhe lavish use of cedar and fir at Christmas 
is less associated with pagan rites and symbolism 
than any it possesses. And in decorating sacred 
edifices with these greens, the prophecy of Isaiah is 
fulfilled, who foretold the return of power to the 
church in the verse: “The glory of Lebanon shall 
come unto thee, the fir tree, the pine tree and the 
box together, to beautify the place of my sanctuary.” 
He also referred to the fir tree “ where the stork built 
her house.”” Temples, altars and houses were built 
of these woods and decorated with branches of them 
at the winter festival, and the early Christians used 
them without fear that a pagan god or evil spirit 
might be lurking in their midst. Biblical references 
to the cedar and with the stork building “ her house”’ 
in the fir tree, together with the legends associating it 
with children, it is not difficult to imagine how the 
hr came to be used as a tree for Christmas. 

The history of the first Christmas tree is legendary, 
many nations have myths full of poetic interest relat- 
ing to it, but none more beautiful than the German 
lepe nd that gives St. Winfrid the credit of having 
first suggested it. He was cutting down a large oak 
tree, so the story relates, that had been sacred to his 
Druid converts, and as the giant tree fell with a 
crash, St. Winfrid discovered standing behind it, 
unharmed by its fall, a young fir tree “ pointing a 
green spire towards the stars.” Turning to the 
crowd assembled around him he said: ‘“ This little 
tree, a young child of the forest shall be your holy 
tree to- night. It is the wood of peace, for your 
houses are built of the fir. It is the sign of an end- 
less life, for its leaves are ever green. See how it 
points upwards to heaven! Let this be called the 
tree of the Christ Child. Gather about it, not in the 
wild wood but in your own homes; there it will 
shelter no deeds of blood, but loving gifts and rites 
of kindness.” 

The Christmas story, like the Christmas decora- 
tions of cedar, fir and holly, that in the elder time 
symbolized immortality, is ever fresh with immortal 


youth. Its charm renews itself with each returning 
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Cut Flowers and their Receptacles 
Artistically Considered 


By WILLIAM S. RICE 


WRITER in one of our photographic month- 
lies, some time ago claimed that to arrange 
cut flowers gracefully and naturally required 

but a touch of a feminine hand, under whose skilful 
guidance, they fell naturally and carelessly into easy 
positions and groups. 

This, we have known to be the case in some in- 
stances in which the individual possessed a sym- 
pathetic quality for the growth or “ 
plant” as Ruskin expresses it,or an 
intuitive “feeling” for the art of 
grouping which is known 
in art circles as “compo- 
sition.’ But this qual- 
ity is twnherent in 
very few, conse- 
quently, the ma- 


gesture of the 


jority of us do 
not know how 
to group cut 
flowers artisti- 
cally and nat- 
urally in the 
decoration of 
our homes. This 
is not surprising 
when we think how 
few ever give the subject 
a moment’s thought as to 
how the flowers grew on the par- 
ent plant, or whether the vase or 
other receptacle is in harmony with 
the flowers either in color or in shape. 
We must, therefore, turn to the Japanese for sug- 
gestions if we wish to catch the real spirit of nature in 
our decorative uses of cut flowers. Of course, it is 
but natural that these people should excel, in an art 
which has been practiced by them for generations. 
The American and Japanese ways of arranging cut 
flowers differ quite a little; and it is interesting and 
instructive to compare the two methods. With many 
persons exists a tendency to crowd all they can 
In a vase, massing the flowers too solidly; instead of 
seeming to re -alize that a flower showing its long stem 
and its beautiful foliage is more beautiful and effective 
than when it is set down low in a vase. On the other 
hand, the Japanese are very particular to arrange 
their flowers with some care and forethought. Their 
method is as follows: They select the one flower 
that has the longest stem and trim off the superfluous 
















leaves and stem if necessary. This flower is then 
placed on top. Then they pick out the flowers for 
the second important position treating them in the 
same way, and lastly, those for the third position 
which are often draped gracefully over the sides of 
the vase. [his manner vy? arrangement, according 
to their general attractiveness, shows the color and 
habit of growth of each individual flower without 
detracting in the least from the others in the vase. 
The mixture of colors at haphaz- 
ard is as abhorrent to the flow- 
er artist of Japan as is the 
mixing of wines to an 
American epicure. 
A Japanese, look- 

ing at his blos- 
som-clad stem, 
notes its natural 
curves, in other 

words its arch- 

itectural for- 

mation, its 

wealth or pau- 
city of leaves 
and twigs; and, 
after several min- 
utes of careful delib- 
eration, forms a_ plan 
upon which to build his 
effects. He has the option of 
arranging his material according to 


JAPANESE PLUM AND ALMOND the three great principles — the 


“three lined” the “ five lined” and 
the “seven lined.”’ ‘This has reference to the lead- 
ing lines of the composition. Upon these he may 
elaborate to his heart’s content; but from the main 
ideas he must not deviate, if he have a reputation 
to keep up. One of the commonest errors that the 
novice is bound to make is the combination of impos- 
sible colors. Then again the colors may be in harmony 
but two kinds of flowers may be massed _ together 
which grew in an entirely different manner, that is, 
whose habits of growth are totally unlike. Quite 
often the flowers are arranged in some highly dec- 
orated vase or jardiniére so that the eye immedi- 
ately lights upon the decoration and the beauty of 
the flowers is but secondary, whereas, had the vase 
been well proportioned and simply and plainly col- 
ored the effect might have been far different. 

Another mistake frequently made in arranging cut 
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each blossoms in a green glazed Japanese teapot, 


ar sics iff 


Buttercups in 


irtistic Indian basket. 


a black unglazed jardiniére. 


Howers ts to make the bouquets too sym- 
metrical or too full, thus destroying the 
individual spray. The wild sweetbrier ts 
charming in anold Chinese ginger jar; 
but place the same rustic wild flower in 
a vase of cut, or Bohemian glass, and it 
will look as much out of place as a rustic 
maiden in an aristocratic ballroom. On 
the contrary a cut spray of Cattleya orch- 
ids looks charming in a green vase ot 
Bohemian glass or in one of Tiffany’s fav- 
ril glass; especially when relieved against 
a spray or two of maiden-hair ferns or 
A s paragu: Plumosts. An aristocrat like 
the orchid demands a flower holder of 
this class to be thoroughly in keeping 
with her dignity and imperial beauty. 

| ong stemmed flowers of the lily ty pe 
as the iris, tulip, hyacinth, Easter lily, 
canna or the calla look best in tall, 
evlindrical jars, or pitchers of plain 
glazed, or unglazed earthenware, or 
china. A soft shade of green or brown 
will harmonize with almost any colored 
Howers. Pansies or violets or any short 
stemmed flowers that grow near the 
ground demand low, flat shaped vessels 
as bowls, saucers, or low jardinieres. 
Most roses look best in bowls or jardi- 
niéres; unless it be Paul Neyron or the 
\merican Beauty which are most effec- 
tive in tall, cylindrical jars or vases. That 
is because of their upright stems. 

\ great bunch of buttercups is very 
effective as a mass of golden vellow con- 
trasted with the green foliage in a deep 
terra-cotta or black unglazed jardinieére. 

For branches of fruit blossoms nothing 
is prettier or more effective than a Jap- 
anese vase of a gray-green tone laced 
over with wicker work. ‘The illustration 
of almond blossoms arranged in a jar of 
this sort was a most fascinating color 
subject. The vase was of the tone de- 
scribed above and the blossoms of the 
daintiest white, slightly pink-tipped on 
the buds and petals. ‘The stamens of the 
Howers were brilliant yellow and the 
twigs were colored in sombre grays and 
browns. The vase stood on an old ma- 
hogany table against a wall of warm gray. 
The effect was charming beyond descrip- 
tion and set all my chromatic nerves 
a-tingling while engaged in focussing it 
upon the ground glass of the camera. 

Another dainty Japanesque effect 
may be obtained by arranging a branch 
of pink» peach blossoms in a green, 











Cut Flowers and Their Receptacles Artistically Considered 


glazed Japanese teapot. You will no- 
tice in the photograph that the teapot ts 
not stuffed with twigs as full as it will 
hold, but that the one twig is allowed to 
droop over In a naturalistic position ; 
and, by having this single branch the 
individuality of the sprays and blossoms 
is not sacrificed as it would be, were the 
Howers massed more compactly. 

\ spray or two of New England asters 
look very charming in an old brown 
earthenware teapot; and a cluster of pink 
and yellow Dutch tulips seem perfectly 
at home in a red brown glazed pitcher. 
One of the cleverest little devices for 
holding flowers with stiff stems, as the 
iris, canna, gladiolus, or geranium, in an 
upright position as though growing in a 
shallow bowl, is a Japanese iron turtle 
Hower holder with a series of hexagonal 
openings in 1 just large enough to hold 
one good sized stem and leaf. By 
means of this, certain cut flowers may 
be arranged exactly as though growing in 
a Hower pot. ‘The little holders are 
inexpensive and may usually be’ pur- 
chased at any large Japanese store. It 
this cannot be had strips of sheet lead 
bent in various loops will answer just as 
well. ‘To do the bending properly take 
a sheet of lead six or more inches long 
and alout an inch wide and twist it 
around a lead pencil here and there to 
make a kind of loop fold to receive the 
Hower stalk; this lead is then folded into 
S shaped waves, or curves, so as to make 
it stand firmly on its edge. It 1s con- 
venient to have both long and short lead 
strips. Sometimes the mouth of a vase 
requires some sort of a plug to hold the 
stems of the plants in the required 
position. For this purpose one may 
use cotton, tow or paper. I think 
paper is about as good as anything and 1s 
more easily obtainable than the other 
materials. Sometimes the paper 1s 
rolled and sometimes it is crumpled. 

In Japan the art of artistically ar- 
ranging cut flowers has reached its 
highest development where it ranks as a 
science and a philosophy which can only 
be mastered after several years ot close 
study given to the subject. In America 
the art is regarded asa pretty accomplish- 





ment for gentlewomen of the leisure class, 


and that fact largely accounts for many 1. New England asters in brown teapot. 
of the errors made inthe arrangement of 2. White violets in a gray-green bowl. 
cut flowers in the American home. 3. Pink roses in a Chinese ginger jar. 
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FXAMPLES O} 


WELL-DISPLAYED CUT FLOWERS. THE EFFECT IS HEIGHTENED IN EVERY 
FORM, COLOR OR QUALITY OF 
White Laurestifa in gray-green glazed pitcher. 
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INSTANCE BY THE ARTISTIC 


THE HOLDER 
! 


2. Fruit blossoms in gray vase. 
Pink and white hyacinths in green glass. 5. White iris in green glazed pitcher. 


6. Cattleya trianz. 
7. Red and yellow tulips in terra-cotta pitcher 








3- Pink and white tulip in red-brown pitcher. 

















KEMPINSKIS 


ONE OF BERLIN’S MODEL RESTAURANTS 


By WILLIAM MAYNER 


HE traveler on returning from Berlin brings 
with him a host of memories of museums, 
theaters and sights and also a_ pleasant 

remembrance of: luncheons and dinners in restau- 
rants. A lunch at Kempinski’s, a dinner on the 
terrace of the Zoological Gardens suggest ideas not 
only of pleasure but of the vast technical and business 
considerations involved in catering successfully to 
thousands of hungry mortals. 

Whoever has sat at Kempinski’s in the business 
rush of the middle day must have given a thought 
to all the detail work necessary to keep so big an 
establishment 
going, but if 
one goes more 
into the 
subject its mag- 
nitude becomes 
overwhelming. 

The many 
spacious dining- 
halls are barely 
half the size of 
the kitchens and 
offices, where 
some 500 em- 
ployees and a 
mass of electric 
and steam en- 
gines are at 
work to provide 
for some seven 


closely 


to ten thous- 
and guests a 
day. The cel- 


lars below the 
restaurant and 
adjacent houses 
contain over one 
and one-half 
million bottles 
of wine and the 
use of water 
equals the con- 
sumption ofa 
small town; 
there is a special 
room set aside 
for resilvering 
the metal dishes 
and knives, forks 








“THE sILVER ROOM” 


Woodwork of Swedish “ Bjork ” and gray maple, highly polished 
showing original grain of wood 


and spoons. Inthe laundry, 30,000 serviettes, towels, 
etc., are washed daily. In the four kitchens 190 
persons are at work, under hfty-nine cooks, the 
whole staff working under one head cook or chef, 
who rules supreme, is responsible for all, has to see 
that supplies are plentiful and good and yet with an 
eye to economy and already occupied to- day with the 
bill-of-fare for the morrow. 

In the kitchen there are several electric machines, 
one for instance for the manufacture of mayonnaise 
which turns out a hundred weight of mayonnaise 
in an hour; a potato-peeling machine, which pre- 
pares over sixty 
pounds of pota- 
toes in four 
minutes; a ma- 
chine for minc- 
ing meat with an 
output of two 
hundred - weight 
an hour; a milk- 
cooker in which 
120 liters of 
milk can be 
cooked in fif- 
teen minutes. 

Illustrations 
show the bakers 
at work; the 
girls plucking 
and preparing 
fowl; the butch- 
ers preparing 
meats and the 
cool room for 
storing it, and 
the potato-peel- 
ing machine. 

The following 
are a few items 
of specialties, 
for instance, a 
daily consump- 
tion of 


1700 
grouse, 18,000 
oysters, five 


hundred - weight 
lobsters, 16,000 
rolls, eighty 
pounds caviar, 


fifty pounds 
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n this hall holm-oak bas been use d, the wood given a The woodwork is of Swedish “ Bjork ” and gray maple, 
brownish-green tint highly polished 


Central hall of old oak and Paonazzo marble This room is panelled with ash which has a golden polish 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF KEMPINSKI’S MODEL RESTAURANT 





Kempinski’s 





I, 2, 3> 5» KITCHENS IN KEMPINSKI’S, 4, 6, SERVING ROOMS 
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1. Butchers’ room 3. Potato-peeling machine 5. Preparing poultry 
2. Pastry bakery 4. Cool room for meat 6. Room for accident cases 
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Kempinski’s 





Room finished in old oak and Paonazzo marble 


coffee, ten tons ice. In the kitchens the most scru- 
pulous cleanliness is observed and the latest sanitary 
improvements applied, the walls and floors are pav ed 
with china tiles, the gangways strewn with saw-dust, 
which is renewed at short intervals, thus absorb- 
ing all moisture and guaranteeing perfect cleanliness. 
The noise of cooking, rattling of pots and pans is 
continually interrupted 
by the voice of the 
call-boy, singing out 
the orders, which are 
not repeated by the 
chefs, but the cooks, 
each attending to his 
department, imme- 
diately attend to their 
work, only directed by 
their supe riors by nods 
and signs. 

The meat is kept in 
an ice-cellar, each por- 
tion having been cut 
exactly to its proper 
size and the pieces are 
placed on a wooden 
tablet, which is first 
covered by white of 
egg, upon which is 
placed a perfectly clean 
serviette put three 
or four fold and upon 
that the meat, which ts 
sent up from the ice- 
cellar as it is wanted. 

The storerooms of 
fruit, vegetables and 
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‘i Pad 
FACADE ¢ OF KEMPINSKI’S 


Room finished in holm-oak and given a brownish-green tint 


poultry are an equally interesting sight, cleanli- 
ness being everywhere the order of the day. All 
the employees of the kitchen and kindred depart- 
ments must every day take a bath in the bath-rooms 
on the premises. 

After inspection of the kitchens and stores, one 
turns into the dining-halls with an appetite sharpened 
by the sight of tempt- 
ing delicacies and the 
dainty way of handling 
and preparing them 
for the table. 

A very interesting 
feature of Kempinski’s 
is the first-aid for 
the wounded, patrons 
and employees of the 
immense establish- 
ment being treated by 
the physician and sur- 
geon retained by the 
hrm. 

Should a guest of 
the restaurant be taken 
suddenly ill he will 
receive immediate at- 
tention from the 
physician or trained 
nurse employed for the 
purpose. The em- 
ployees also receive 
daily instruction with- 
out cost, in sanitary 
matters, as well as how 
to afford first necessary 
aid to the wounded. 
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Decorative Detail in a Modern French 
Apartment House 


By FRANCES B. SHEAFER 


PRAHERI American architects who 


have the time or the patience 
the ability 


are not many 
even given 
to work out every minute detail 
of ornamentation which goes into the buildings they 
design. With so many ready-made cornices, shelves, 
alustrades to be had at little cost, there 
nothing, 


hire plac es, | 


is Ie ally CXC E pt professional pride to 


‘| hen, too, 
few clients, either individuals or corporations, in 


induce a man to de sign his own details. 


\mertca are willing fo pay the extra cost which such 


personal work must entail, for special designs, ot 


course, involve special workmanship, and every one 


knows what prices stone masons, tor example, can 
< k Wn the | nited States 


In France, happily, there is still leisure enough for 


GRILLE OF THI 


ELEVATOR AND STAIRWAY 


a man to do his best, in architecture as in everything 
else, and while sociologically, the lower scale of wages 
here may be all wrong, esthetically, it brings certain 
artistic results within the reach of the many, instead 
of, as with us in America, the extremely few, and, 
one must add, the extremely rich. 

Whether one admires or not the tendencies in 
recent French domestic architecture, one must 
acknowledge that there is nearly always present in 
any modern building, a consciousness of the ensemble 
produced by the architect’s careful supervision of the 
whole of his structure. When a man of trained 
intelligence puts all of his knowledge and his skill 
into the task of uniting the parts of his work by 
thoughtfully designed ornament he must, of necessity, 





DETAIL OF THE ENTRANCE DOOR 














Decorative Detail in a Modern French Apartment House 





THE ENTRANCE HALL 


express his solidifying motive better than if he spent 
his abilities trying to tie together the stock details 
which are sold in quantity and in bulk. 

Of course, even in France, every ambitious archi- 
tect does not have a full swing, for here as elsewhere, 
economical considerations put their — stultifying 
restraint on many an artistic flight of fancy. When, 
however, a chance comes, such as that which was 
given M. Eugene Chifflot in his new apartment house 
just finished on the Boulevard Raspail, to do his best 
according to his artistic convictions, the result is 
more than creditable, —it is enlightening, too. 

One cannot help feeling that here is a man who 
enjoyed his task. ‘The new house is ga: in the sense 
in which the French employ that much-used word, and 


sO it is quite opposed 
to the triste and there- 
fore rather depressing 
structures which’ mark 
the transition period 
trom Old Paris to the 
Paris of to-day. Al- 
though this house 1s 
art nouveau, it 1s art 
nouveau Whose orna- 
mentation never bor- 
ders on the bizarre, 
and for a Frenchman 
to keep anything, de- 
signed in the modern 
art spirit, within the 
bounds of reasonable- 
ness, shows more than 
the average French al- 
lotment of self-re- 
straint. 

The ornamentation 
is really ornamental 
and never obtrudes. 
For example the square 
entrance hall,—which 
is of a size to scandal- 
ize most contractors 
in, well, let us say, 
New York City, is 
i lready sufficiently fur- 
nished, without having 
anything but the car- 
pet added to its archi- 
tectural simplicity. 





The plot of ground in 
which the building 
stands, being irregular 
has obliged M. Chit- 
Hot to use some inge- 
nuity in planning this 
hall. His wall spaces 
are adroitly managed, 
and the plaster decorations of the ceiling are not 
heavy and oppressive as are too many of the ceiling 
treatments of the older styles. 

M. Chifflot has helped the unity of his scheme by 
carrying the same motive through most of the detail 
ornament in his building. The entrance door, 
which is of the satisfyingly ample proportions 
peculiar to the Continent, and for some reason 
unpopular in America, has a grille and a knocker of 
forged iron, the design being the gracefully inter- 
woven branches, leaves and fruit of the blackberry 
vine. ‘This same motive is used in the plaster orna- 
ment in the hall, and in some of the exterior stone- 
work as well. 

The design of the elevator grille is simpler. One 
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ispects the influence 
of an enforced economy 
here. But it ts good, a 
deal more interesting than 
hack- 
neyed Greek fret which 
adorns by the thousands 
the elevators of New 
York’s apartment houses 
and othee buildings. a 
It may possibly be that 
the time is not yet ripe 


the correct and 


\* 
.\ ' 


onal” 


tects who cannot help 


» 
)\: 
can, indeed, do no other 7 ’ 


kind It is searcely a 1” 


matter of conviction or 


‘ 
doing original work, who 


them, 
but a matter of tempera- 


opportunity WW ith 


DOOR PULL 


ment. Untortunately, 


~_ - A af ° 
; this 
for pe rs struc- 
ry AL 
tures in America. There » 
~ \ 
are some American archi- - 
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OF WROUGHT IRON 


not many of them are 
employ ed in building 
modern apartment houses 
and so the making of our 
American cities goes on 
haphazard; and archi- 
tectural banalities in- 
crease each year, making 
the problem of the gen- 
erations that are to come 
the generations that 
will have to face a recon- 
struction period,—all the 
harder. Meanwhile the 
tastes of these coming 
generations are being 
formed in Europe, by the 
vast traveling American 
public; and it might be 
just as wellif the architects 
of to-morrow were getting 
ready too for that day of 
architectural reckoning. 


The Practical Use ot Thermometers 


By SAMUEL K. 


Hk use of the thermometer in the home and 
office is not as general as it should be, and 
there are thousands of homes and offices in 

every large city in which the thermometer is not con- 

sidered one of the indispensable furnishings. 
Ignorance or negligence seems to be the only excuse 
for the absence of a thermometer in the home, as 
the price for a fairly reliable instrument for indoor 
use is within the limit of everybody’s pocketbook. 

The value of the coal saved by the use of a thermom- 

eter during the winter season would probably pay 

many times over for such a useful instrument. 
An expensiy e thermometer is not essential, because 

a cheaper one can be purchased and compared with 


a reliable one, thereby obtaining the difference in 


degrees and making corrections when a reading of 


The most reliable ther- 
and figures marked on the 
glass tube which contains the mercury or alcohol, as 
well as placed on the metal, glass or wooden backs 
or supports for the tube. “Thousands of thermome- 
ters are manufactured without the scale marked on 
the tube, and yet they may be nearly correct, within 
a degree or two; they will answer the purpese for 
the narrow limits in temperature required in the 
home, but for outside use when it is extremely 
warm or cold, such aninstrument could not be relied 
upon. 


the thermometer is taken. 
mometers have the scales 
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Janitors of libraries, schools, churches, office build- 
ings, etc., usually depend upon the thermometer for 
regulating the proper temperature to be maintained 
by their heating apparatus, while in the home the 
temperatures maintained depend greatly upon the 
temperaments of the people themselves. The human 
body is a very unreliable instrument to depend upon 
for judging the temperature of rooms. 

The limits of range in temperature within which 
living-rooms can be maintained in comfortable con- 
ditions are very narrow. A very few people with 
ordinary clothing on, can be comfortable in a room 
where the temperature is above seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit, or below sixty-five degrees, so that a 
range or variation of more than ten degrees results 
in a room becoming either too warm or too cold. 

‘The temperature of the living-room, for most peo- 
ple, should be about seventy degrees, and to keep 
this average temperature should be the duty of the 
person w ho has charge of heating the home. If 
this average is always maintained as near as _possi- 
ble the hanes will alw ays be comfortable. ‘The only 
reliable guide to be used is the thermometer, if it is 
€ xposed properly in the room, because that instru- 
ment is not subject to the varying vicissitudes of the 
human body. The thermometer should be exposed 
in that portion of the room where the average tem- 
perature may be obtained and must never be located 
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near a window or radiator from which cooler or 
warmer air may be flowing. 

As everybody undtietands, great care should be 
taken to admit a full supply of fresh air into all 
apartments of our houses, particularly into our 
sleeping-rooms. A simple method to do this, and 
at the same time prevent from taking cold froma 
draught, is to insert a board about eight inches 
wile. and long enough to reach entirely across the 
window and fill che space under the raised lower 
sash. Currents of air will then enter only between 
the upper and lower sashes, and will be projected 
upward, losing their force before reaching the per- 
son of anyone inthe room. It is a good plan to 
turn off the heat when retiring allowing the room to 
become cooler while sleeping. 

Atmospheric conditions indoors, during that por- 
tion of the year when artificial heat is required, 
would be much improv ed in regard to health if the 
relative humidity was increased. Relative humidity 
is the relation of the amount of moisture present to 
the amount necessary te completely saturate the air. 
As the atmosphe re expands with an increase of heat, 
its capacity becomes greater for holding moisture, 
and with an increase of cold, it bomen less, so 
that if the air contains fifty per cent of moisture and 
the temperature rises, the percentage of moisture 
would become less, and should the temperature fall, 
the percentage would become greater. 

The instrument used for indicating the amount 
of relative humidity in the atmosphere is called ; 
hygrometer, and although such an instrument for 
scientific purposes is expensive, there are cheaper 
grades on the market which may not be so precise, 
but will do for ordinary observations in the house. 

Experiment tests have demonstrated that in build- 
ings heated by steam, hot water and hot air, with 
an average air temperature of seventy-two degrees, 
that the average relative humidity becomes as low 
as twenty eight per cent, while with furnace heating 
it has been ‘known to become even less. A room 
with such a low percentage of moisture is probably 
drier than the driest climate known. 

During the winter months throughout the Eastern 
portion of the United States, the external humidity 
averages above seventy per cent, and it is safe to 
assume that the averzge relative humidity in our 
homes and offices during that season when they 
are artificially heated, is about thirty per cent or 
over forty per cent less than the outside relative 
humidity. . 

When the relative humidity becomes as low as 
thirty per cent in our houses, the evaporation of the 
air is very great, and the tissues and delicate mem- 
branes of the respiratory tract are subjected to this 
drying process, an increase of work is forced upon 
the mucous glands to keep the membranes in proper 
physioiogical condition, so that Nature, in her effort 


to make up for the deficiency of moisture in the 
air, is obliged to increase the working of the glands. 
This increase of activity and the frequent unnatural 
stimulation, influenced by the changing conditions 
of humidity from the moist external air to the arid 
air indoors, finally results in an enlargement of the 
gland tissues, just the same as continuous exercise 
to any part of our body will increase the size of that 
part. The membrane itself becomes thickened 
and harsh, and the surface is in condition for the 
admission of the germs of disease which may develop 
if exposure to the constant changes of humidity is 
continued. Catarrhal troubles have been appar- 
ently cured or relieved by increasing the moisture of 
the air sufficiently to bring the relative humidity to 
about the normal. 

Experienced engineers claim that about one quar- 
ter of the cost of heating a building is expended in 
raising the temperature from sixty to seventy de- 
grees. To be conservative our rooms could be 
heated to sixty-five degrees with a relative humidity 
of fifty per cent, which would save about one -eighth 
of the fuel that it would require to heat at seventy 
degrees and at the same time it would avoid the 
possibility of any unpleasant results from condensa- 
tion on the windows. 

It might be interesting for readers of this article 
to know just how thermometers are made and 
tested. ‘The greatest care is taken with those used 
for scientific observations which must be sensitive 
and minutely accurate. Sometimes these instru- 
ments are kept on hand for long periods and fre- 
quently compared with standard ones known to be 
precise. Mercury is always used for such thermom- 
eters, but for cheaper ones, alcohol which is colored 
with aniline dyes is used as a substitute. Alcohol 
must also be used in thermometers, which are to be 
exposed 1 in extremely cold regions, because mercury 
freezes at a temperature of thirty-nine degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. 

The cheap grade thermometers are turned out by 
the thousand, but more care is devoted to them than 
many people suppose. The manufacturer secures 
the tubes in strips from glass factories, and his 
blower cuts them to the proper lengths and makes 
the bulbs on the ends. ‘The bulbs are allowed to 
stand several hours after they are filled with alcohol 
to give the fluid time to expand, and then the blower 
closes the upper end. 

By dipping the bulb into melting snow or shaven 
ice, the first guide mark, which is thirty -two degrees 
Fahrenheit, is obtained. Then it is dipped into a 
tank of water kept at a temperature of sixty-four 
degrees, just thirty-two degrees higher, and so on 
allowing thirty-two degrees for each guide mark. 
After several of these guide marks have been com- 
pleted they are framed and have the other degrees 
and their fractions marked off ac cordingly. 
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The Editor, Margaret Greenleaf, wishes to extend a personal invitation to all readers of House and Garden to send to the 


Correspondence Department, inquiries on any matter pertaining to house finishing and furnishing. 


Careful considera- 


tion is given each inquiry, the letter and answer being published in due time as matters of interest to other readers. 
Where an early reply is desired if a stamp and self-addressed envelope are enclosed, the answer will be sent. No 


charge whatever is made for any advice. 


N answer to the question so frequently brought 
to us, * What feature of the interior of the house 
should be 


harmony of the 


frst decided as affecting the general 
we feel it difhcult 


to offer any definite rule as special conditions govern 


hnished whole ?”’ 


individual cases 

In the architect's preliminary 
sketches, it 1s a good plan to select the character of 
used tor the 
upon the treatment of the 
and floors of the 


early days ot the 


and to decide 


standing 


wood to be interior, 
woodwork 
house. The 


Importance ot this teature ot house decoration cannot 


various rooms of the 


should be considered from 


hrst, the 


bye over-estimated. lt 


three architectural idea as 


evidenced in the design of the house, second, of the 


view points, 


uses to which the various rooms will be put, and last, 
but by no means of least importance, the style of 
furniture which must be used in the new home, unless 
at the 
throughout 
Lhus the 


settle the 


one ts to begin very beginning and buy new 
furniture 
architectural detail will, in a measure, 
stvle of treatment be adopted tor the 
turn will control 
In the latter 
rooms must be con- 
\gain, often 


the owner is possessed of some very special and inter- 


standing woodwork, and this in 


the treatment for the walls. case the 


exposure and dimensions ot the 


sidered, and also their relative position. 


esting pieces of furniture, tapestry, rugs, or pictures, 


in which case the rooms should be largely designed 


with the se in mind 


here are few epochs in our lives more fraught 
with “pleasurable anxiety”’ than the time of plan- 


have 
perhaps for months eagerly culled and carefully pre- 


ning and building the permanent home. We 
served all pictured articles and house plans appear- 
and from the day 
ve definitely decide to build, we tind ourselves unable 


ing in the magazines and papers, 


pass a house in process of construction without 
stopping for at least, at its interior if only to 
how much more htoe the floor space 
in our house wall be 


pe t ps 


arranged, 
can ee 


r perhaps glean some 
suggestions that we 
hnally 


Before a plan is 


adopted, we change, eliminate, re-arrange, 


wa 
hw 


and modify the earlier sketches many times, until the 
original idea, while still embodied is refined, revised, 
and improved. 

In studying the plans before submitting them to 


the contractor, one should have in mind the indi- 
vidual needs of the occupants of the rooms. 
Sunny recessed windows for built-in seats or 


flower shelves, closet space, good spacing tor the 
beds, convenient openings between the rooms, extra 
shelf space in kitchen and pantries, can all be 
arranged for at this time with very little, if any, addi- 
tional expense. 

The location of the various rooms is a factor of 
importance to the comfort of the occupants. In 
planning the house, the dining-room, for instance, 
should be SO pli iced, if possible, as to receive the 
morning sun. If, however, the room must be small 
and ill lighted, the walls should be covered with a 
good clear yellow paper either in two tone or plain 
elfect. 
ently increases its size. 

Frequently white enameled woodwork is_fea- 
sible and is an added improvement if the furniture 
used in the room can be in accord. 
woodwork makes an excellent setting for 
mahoganized birch or cherry furniture. 

These suggestions apply also to the other rooms of 
the house. Where the wood is of poplar (or any soft, 
often found desirable to 
Where this is done in the first 
Hoor of a house, it should be used in connection with 
mahogany stains, or the ivory enamel finish through- 
out. In other words, it is not well to use a variety of 
hnishes in rooms which open together. 

In many of the houses planned and built to-day 
natural or stained woodwork ts employed throughout 
the interiors. In those recognized as the craftsman 
type of house this is partic ularly true. Most archi- 
tects prefer to adhere to what they term “natural 
for the wood, and in the stains specified for 
mahogany, birch, or cherry, the deep rich color age 
brings to real mahogany is successfully reproduced. 
This may show either the brownish tone of old San 


This greatly lightens its aspect and appar- 


Ivory white 
mahogany, 


inexpensive wood) it Is 


paint or enamel it. 


tones 
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Domingo mahogany, or the more reddish color of 
the African variety. On other woods such as oak, 
chestnut, ash, and yellow pine, the colors affected by 
time and weather may be brought out by judicious 
use of stain. 


Plain walls tinted in soft colors, or treated with oil 

paint which supplies a dull finish, are becoming more 
and more favored. It should be decided before the 
plastering is begun how the walls will be treated, as 
the rough or sand finished wall gives a much more 
satisfactory effect under the tint or paint than do 
those of smooth plaster. If, however, it is intended 
at a later day to use paper, the wall should have 
a smooth surface. 


Where one fears the monotony of plain walls 
it may readily be varied by the introduction in one or 
more of the rooms of figured upper thirds or friezes 
of wall-paper, or by the application of — 
stencil designs. These are often most helpful in 
supplying the livable look to a room, which is so 
desirable. Where the plain walls and plainly tinted 
ceiling are used, the ceiling tint should extend to the 
picture rail and show decided contrast with the side 
wall color. 


Color in masses or broken effects may be intro- 
duced in the rugs and draperies as well as furniture 
covering used in such rooms. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


INEXPENSIVE WROUGHT IRON LANTERN FOR 


THE HALL 


OULD House anp GARDEN recommend to me 
the kind of lighting fixture to use in a small 
entrance hall? The house is Craftsman in style and 
wired for electricity. Ido not want the ordinary 
globe light attached to the ceiling. ‘The fixture must 
be very cheap. 

Answer: We are glad to send you the cut of a 
small lantern which may be purchased in wrought 
iron, with glass in dull yellow, which we are sure 
would prove suitable for your vestibule hall. The 
cost of this is but $3.00. 

COLONIAL FIXTURES ADAPTED TO ELECTRICITY 

In remodeling my Colonial house, | am very anx- 
ious to retain the old Colonial chandeliers as well as 
the side lights in the form of sconces in which 
candles have been used. I would like to know if it 
is possible to do this acceptably and safely. 


Answer: There is no question about the effective- 
ness of such lighting fixtures as you describe when 
wired for electricity. You should, however, consult 


a competent electrician in regard to the proper wir- 
ing to avoid any danger from fire. 


INEXPENSIVE COTTON CREPE DRAPERIES 


Kindly send to the enclosed address samples of 
crinkled cotton crépe. Make selections that will 
look well with Oriental rug, blue and red in deep 
shades on dull yellow ground. This will greatly 
oblige me. 


Answer: In accordance with your request, we are 
sending you samples of the crépes referred to. ‘The 
designs sent show a stained glass pattern in rich red, 
crimson and blue, the conventional blossoms of 
moderate size strongly outlined with black. We also 
send a sample showing a dull yellow ground with 
soft Oriental colors, one in a Chéne tapestry design 
also an Oriental pattern. ‘These make extremely 
effective draperies and we know of no better mate- 
rial of the same kind. 

SIMPLE FURNITURE STAINED TO MATCH WOODWORK 

I am sending a self-addressed envelope asking you 
the favor of the name and address of the maker 
of the furniture shown in the December number of 
House AND GARDEN in the article “ Furnishing a Six 
Room House for $1500.”” This interests me very 
much as it is exactly the type of furniture | would like 
to use. Will you kindly tell me if this is as heavy as 
the ordinary mission pieces offered for sale. 


Answer: We are glad to send you the name and 
address of the maker of the furniture referred to, also 
to add our highest commendation of these goods. 
The pieces of furniture are not unusually heavy, 
although extremely well built and firmly put together. 
The advantage of having these stained to match the 
woodwork of any room or to harmonize or contrast 
with the same, is a very desirable one. 


SELECTING FURNITURE 


I am writing to ask if it is within the province of 
the Department of Decoration of House anp Gar- 
DEN to make selections of furniture for a subscriber. 
As | live in the far West and am quite out of touch 
with the shops in the East, this service would be a very 
great favor to me. If HousE AND GARDEN has no 
facilities for executing such orders, I would be glad 
if you would put me in touch with some one who can 
take charge of the matter for me. 


Answer: We are very pleased to offer you the 
full service of the Department of Decoration as a 
subscriber to the magazine. ‘This includes making 
selections and purchases for our subscribers. If you 
will send full information in regard to the character 
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of furniture you desire and the price you are willing 
to pay, we will take pleasure in making the selections 
and purchases for you 


Timely House Suggestions 


LEILA MECHLIN 


ANI ARY has come to be regarded as the 
month of special sociability so at this time 
attention may well be directed to the drawing-room 


which now comes much into use. There are, of 


course, Various kinds of drawing- rooms suited for 
varying needs, but the ideal one is unquestionably 
that which lends dignity and promotes ease. If the 
house ts in the city, and the entertainment for which 
the drawing-room ts purposed, chiefly formal, the 
furnishing must naturally be in keeping, but under 


normal conditions the English way ts the best, of 


making this room not only serviceable but livable. 
In either case, howe er, it is equally possible to induce 
an air of geniality by arranging the furniture skill- 
fully and not raising barriers with witless decora- 
tions. Keep the pictorial in mind and observe 
whether or not lingering is invited. The richness 
of an apartment has much less to do with the making 
of popularity than the manner of the hostess and the 
placing of the chairs. Then too the fact that the 
same room must be used both for large and small 
gatherings should be borne in mind, and while a 
certain stateliness is desirable so also is a suggestion 
of intimacy) he more formal the drawing-room 
the less furniture it should contain and the more 
uniform this should be in character. One may 
venture upon variety in furnishing a living-room but 
Not that the traditional 
“parlor set’? is recommended—this aberration, 
fortunately, belongs almost exclusively to the past 
but that French and Dutch styles, for example, shall 
not be mixed, nor the furniture of one period placed 
with that of another. 


for a drawing-room never. 


lhe que stion of light may also well be considered 
as it, together with color are prime factors in every 
social equation. For evening receptions and large 
gatherings it Is desirable to hav ea flood of light and 
have it come from above, that is, high on the walls or 
in the ceiling. If the direct source can be concealed 
so much the better, but if not then it should certainly 
be pleasantly screened. For teas and late afternoon 
entertainments low lights are preferable and in less 
profusion. Let there be an abundance at all times 
but never a glare. Candles alone make a beautiful 
illumination, and they also can be effectively used 


to supplement lamps and electroliers. 


The hall, too, may well come in for a share of 


attention at this time, when it must occupy a promi- 
nent place. It should be more formal than the 


$4 


drawing-room but hospitable in appearance. Never 
should it be furnished like a room, though it may 
well be provided with a fireplace, a table for card tray 
and the like, and seats for serving-men and messen- 
gers. [he long mirror, decorated with the hat rack 
branches, has, happily indeed, gone out of style, and 
the carved chest and smaller glass have unpreten- 
tiously taken its place. These chests, if not per- 
mitted to become catchalls, are an excellent institu- 
tion and will accommodate nicely the family supply 
of overshoes. 

Get coat hangers for the hall closet if it is not 
already so supplied and see that a place is provided 
for wet umbrellas where they will neither do harm 
nor receive injury. 

If, perchance, in the linen closet no long shelf has 
been built to hold the table-cloths after they have 


been laundered and rolled, make little covers of 


heavy gray linen for them like traveler’s holdalls, put 
an eye screw in the end of each stick upon which the 
cloths are rolled, and hang them by these on hooks 
placed on the underside of the single high shelf which 
almost every upright closet affords. This is a 
makeshift, to be sure, but a good one. 

[t is at this time that the picture exhibitions and 
sales come, from which the householder may well 
add to his store. Never before have really good 
things been procurable for so little money, or has 
there been as small excuse for the ownership 
inferior works. Beautiful reproductions of the 
world’s declared masterpieces can be had for a song 
excellent etchings are procurable for no more than 
ten dollars—and water-colors of very patent merit 
can be had for three and four times that amount. 
To be sure there are pictures which sell for many 
thousands and some are possessions greatly to be 
coveted, but it is questionable if one would obtain 
more genuine pleasure from them than from less 
sumptuous productions that make direct appeal. 
There are, of course, “fakes” in pictures as_ well 
as in all else, and one who desires to purchase does 
well to ask expert advice. It is best when possible 
to buy from the artist tena or from current exhibi- 
tions, but when it is not, 
established reputation. “ty the matter of choice 
some few rules can be laid down, though personal 
taste must always be followed. Pictures that express 
violent or restless action are commonly not agreeable 
companions, and blatant color, unless it is peculiarly 
harmonious, frequently introduces into a room a 
discordant note. Be sure you like a picture first, 
and that you have not in one meeting exhausted its 
store of enjoyment—then buy it. For libraries, 
etchings and engravings are usually most appropriate, 
for drawing-rooms, pictures in color. 

And this is a time when the floors may need looking 
to, if they are waxed and rug covered, bad walking 
without, meaning ashes, saw dust and sand being 
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tracked within. Constant rubbing with a weighted 
brush is the best remedy, though a flannel-covered 
broom is good, and a solution of parafine and gaso- 
line not to be despised; this last, however, should 
only be used with the utmost caution. 

Because of the extreme cold there is danger in 
midwinter of forgetting the necessity of fresh air 
and good ventilation. This is utterly disastrous to 
the health and wellbeing of the f family -and cheaper 
by far is a large fuel bill than a case of serious illness. 
Have the windows opened and all the rooms aired 
thoroughly for a few minutes every day, and if a gas 
stove is used, either in the kitchen or any of the 
living-rooms, be sure to see that there is no ‘obstruc- 
tion in the ventilation. 
up the cracks around the sashes with tissue paper 
or cotton, but always leave one to be opened widely. 
Drafts are not desirable but neither is lifeless air. 


Timely Garden Suggestions 


JOHN W. HALL 


HERE is nothing which beats starting right in 

any undertaking of life. This applies as well 

to home gardening as anything else, and is especially 

applicable to the young gardener; an error at the 

beginning cannot be subsequently righted except at 
great cost. 

Our Northern friends will find but little to do in 
the way of outside employment, but there are some 
matters that can and should be given attention. Be 
sure to have all vines and climbing roses well tied 
or else they will get injured by being pulled down by 
the weight of snows and ice formations. See that the 
bulb-beds are well mulched after the ground has 
frozen—that will prevent alternate freezing and 
thawing, conditions which, rather than the freezing, 
does the greatest damage. Walks and fences can 
be put in order at this time and then these require- 
ments will not conflict with. work which can be done 
later. 

The reading of gardening books and periodicals 
will be found of vast benefit. Gardening cannot be 
learned as the mechanic or mason learns his trade; 
there must be study and thought, and love for the 
work. Reading of garden publications will stimulate 
and induce these essential requirements. 

There is art in gardening; in the formation of 
effects in landscape work; in the grouping of plants 
to get uniformity of growth and color effects—the 
picture must be made pleasing to the eye to be satis- 
factory. There must be study of plant life. Manure 
and soil must be given attention. ‘Drawing of plans 
and the laying out of gardens and walks are requisite 
matters for thought at this time. Couple practice 


If windows are drafty, stuff 


with the study of standard writings. There is no 
more opportune time than now to get right on all 
preliminary phases and conditions. 

While the demands of the garden are imperative 
yet the returns are ample compensation for all 
thought and effort required. The garden itself will 
not suffer by lack of proper treatment; it is the owner 
upon whom the penalty is visited. ‘The soil is just 
as content to produce weeds and worms for the birds 
to feed upon as to yield the choicest roses or chrys- 
anthemums. 

Get catalogues from the best nurserymen and see 
what they are offering for the year. It is not safe to 
patronize any but growers who are known to be 
entirely reliable—such as advertise their offerings in 
House AND GarpEN. Make notes of what is 
wanted during the year; make note of what will not 
thrive on the land you have at your disposal. Per- 
haps during the last year you had plants which did 
not thrive where it was possible for you to locate 
them. You may be able to find others which will 
give you the very best of results where those were 
comparative failures. 

In the extreme Southern part of the country 
planting season is now at hand. As the ground 
thaws the trend of planting will be Northward until 
the uttermost rigid section has been reached. In the 
South sweet peas should be planted during January. 
Sweet violets are beginning to bloom in the open, and 
there are a number of varieties of this sweetest of all 
flowers that are entirely hardy, and can be grown in 
the open ground in almost all sections when given 
proper shelter and ample sun. 

There is much stable manure allowed to go to 
waste about most homes. It should be now broad- 
cast upon the land that is to be cultivated or else it 
should be heaped with such leaves and vegetable 
matter as may be at command, alternating a layer of 
manure and leaves with a layer of phosphate. In the 
spring the whole heap will be thoroughly rotted and 
well suited for application in the drill or near the 
plants. There is no question as to the beneficial 
results in the liberal use of manure on the garden, and 
much can be gathered about the place with a little 
care and effort. 

The use of hot water for watering pot plants 1 is not 
a new idea. It was largely practiced in Germany 
more than fifty years ago. It is claimed that by the 
use of hot water the soil in the pots is revivified. Hot 
water with a temperature of 144 degrees F. can be 
used copiously by scarifying the surface of the soil. 
It should be applied until it runs in the hole in the 
bottom of the pot. After this washing, put the plants 
into a warmer situation. Plants which showed 
evidences of dying will be restored to their former 
health in twenty-four hours time; the soil will be 
refreshed, and it will not be necessary to repot. 

This process should appeal to amateur gardeners. 
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\fter the warm bath, supplant the possible loss of 
food elements by mild application of fertilizer; 
either pulverized sheep manure or nitrate of soda in 
small quantities will do well. Hot water dissolves 
and washes out—cleanses—poisonous acids as well 
as the elements of plant food. Therefore an early 
ee ation of fertilizer is necessary. It is much 
‘asier to treat potted plants with warm water than it 
is to re pot. 


Garden Correspondence 


W. C. EGAN 
GREEN FOR TABLE DECORATIONS 


| OF TEN like to have some dainty green to lay on 

the white doilies at the base of a bouquet on the 
table when giving a luncheon. 
but like a change. 


I sometimes use ferns 
| have tried some foliage of dif- 
ferent shrubs, but they curl up and wilt. Can you 
suggest any thing in the shrub ortree line? We have 
quite a collection to select from. S. A. N. 


lhe handsome, leathery foliage of the maiden-hair 
fern tree, known botanically as the Gingko biloba 
Salisburia ad:antifolia), of Chinese origin, is most 
excellent for the purpose. ‘They are aristocratic in 
appearance and keep fresh and bright for over twenty- 
four hours or even longer. This tree belongs to the 
vew family and by some is considered the connecting 


link between the evergreen and deciduous trees. 


JAPANESE WEEPING ROSE-FLOWERED CHERRY 


On my neighbor's lawn is a small weeping tree 
which in May, last, was completely covered with 
white blooms. It looked like a che rry. | want to 
get one but cannot ascertain its name. ZG. O03. 


lhe tree is undoubtedly the Japanese Weeping 
Rose-flowered cherry, originally brought from Japan 
by Von Siebold. It is certainly one of the finest 
weeping trees for lawn decoration, but while con- 
sidered hardy, has been known to suffer at the roots 
in unusually severe winters. As a precautionary 
measure it is well to mulch the roots heavily during 
the winter. Use fresh manure and thus have the 
tree and the grass under it receive the benefit of the 
leaching. Keep the sod away from the trunk at 
least one foot to lessen the chance of the lawn mower 
bumping it. Sometimes a warm spell, early in the 
spring starts the flower buds and if a heavy frost 
follows, some are tnjured and the tree does not 
bloom so treely. The botanical name is Cerasus 
‘Japonica, var 1 pendula, which is the weeping 


part that is grafted on some upright growing form 
of the cherry. 


THE BROKEN LEADER OF A SPRUCE TREE 


Through an accident one half of the leader of a 
young Colorado blue spruce, has been broken off. 
Will it disfigure the tree as to shape? _& # 


No, let it alone until next spring. In the meantime 
the late rals just below from where the leader starts, 
will have made strong growth. Let the stump of 
the leader remain, and choose one of the laterals that 
seems best suited for the case and gently bend 
upwards into a nearly upright position and tie it to 
the stump to hold in position. The following fall it 
will remain upright and the string may be removed 
and the stump of the old leader cut off. 


HONEYSUCKLE GROWING SPINDLY 


| have a Japanese honeysuckle that is inclined to 
run up spindly. How can I make it bushy ? Will 
pinching out the tops do? S. H. P. 


No, pinching out the top merely induces the buds 
near the top to break out. Wait until spring and 
then cut your vine back severely, say to within two 
feet of the ground. This will cause the lower ad- 
ventitious buds to grow, each one of which will make 
a vine. These adventitious buds are supplied by 
Nature to be used if necessary, and remain dormant 
unless conditions exist where it is necessary that 
they be called into action. 


ELM ROOTS IN A DRAIN PIPE 


In looking for the cause of a stoppage in a sewer 
pipe, we found it completely choked by the roots 
supposed to come from an elm some thirty feet away. 
Is that not unusual? DD. i. &. 


No, elms and other trees instinctively send their 
roots a long distance for food or moisture. The 
Eucalyptus tree in California is quite troublesome 
on that account and one instance is related where a 
root climbed a low stone wall entering the soil again 
and invading a street sewer. Plants seem to pos- 
sess, What in the absence of a better term, we will call 
instinct, which enables them to detect food or mois- 
ture at a distance and to induce them to send their 
roots in that direction, although those roots may 
have to travel some distance through barren soil to 
reach the prize. 

Some fifteen years ago | planted an E mpress tree, 
Paulonta imperalis, within ten feet of a perennial 
border. I had dug a hole four feet in diameter 
and two feet deep for the tree and filled it with 
good soil. 


The native soil is a_ rather stiff sandy loam. 
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Some years later I noticed quite a 
number of very small feeding roots 
entering the perennial bed from the 
direction of the Empress tree and felt 
certain that it had sent its roots in 
there, but was surprised that it had done 
so in so short a time, as I naturally sup- 
posed that all the roots radiating from 
the trunk had spread out as much. 
A change in the arrangement of the 
grounds doomed the tree to destruction 
and when removing it I concluded to 
examine the roots carefully. With one 
exception I found that all the roots, 
which were at the time of planting not 
over an inch in diameter, had not grown 
in size, nor gone outside the hole more 
than eight to ten inches. One root, 
however, the exception, was as thick as 
my arm, and had headed straight for the 
rich soil in the perennial border and 
there sent out its feeders. “The quantity 
of food found there employed a great 
number of feeders, necessitating an 
enlargement of the one root that carried 
the food to the tree. Something told 
that tree that there was a good sup- 
ply of food in that directions, and it 
must have started after it at once. In 
ordinary cases the roots of a tree extend 
as far as the branches, the feeding ones 
generally being at the outer rim. 


WHITE CLOVER FOR A LAWN 


Is white 
lawn? 


clover good to have on a 


H. B. W. 


In a dry loamy soil, yes, but it should 
be mixed with grass se eds. 


HARDY CLIMBING ASPARAGUS 


Is there any hardy climbing aspara- 


gus? j.H.S 


Yes, Asparagus verticillatus. It will 
grow ten feet in a season when estab- 
lished. If grown for single sprays, the 
strings it runs upon should be placed 
two feet apart. It makes a beautiful 
decoration when in berry. 


THE SYCAMORE TREE 


Is the buttonwood and the sycamore 
of commerce the same tree? I thought 
the sycamore was a maple. 


m. ©. 2. 


Yes, they are the same and the tree is 
also called the American plane tree and 
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at modest prices through furniture 
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whose integrity is of fifty years’ j 
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water beech. The common name syca- 
more is also applied to a maple, but by 
the rule of priority it rightfully belongs to 
a fig tree, Ficus sycomoros, commonly 
called by the ancients the sycamine tree. 
This is the tree that Zaccheus climbed 
up in order to be able to see our Lord 
pass by. During the middle ages when 
scenes from the life of our Lord were 
dramatized, a new tax collector had to 
perform the same feat, and as there were 
no fig trees at hand, a maple was chosen 
(Acer Pseudo-Platanus), as its leaves 
somewhat resemble those of a fig, and 
temporarily called a sycamine. This 
tree found its way into E ngland where its 
common name was changed from syca- 
mine to sycamore. So far there were 
but two sycamores, one a fig and one a 

maple. English emigrants settling on 
the Indiana river bottoms noticed the 
resemblance in foliage of our native 
buttonwood and gave 
sycamore which it bears commercially to 
this day. The English in Australia 
applied the name to still another tree, 
and in the extreme West is found the 
California sycamore tree, another excel- 
lent species. 


SENTIMENT AND SYMBOLISMS ASSO- 
CIATED WITH CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page 18.) 


December, when the Christmas rose 
blooms and the holly ripens its berries. 


“ It is the old, old story 
That for ages bards have sung.” 

Dickens “the apostle of Christmas” 
and Washington Irving have given us 
the sentiment of the first Christmas carol, 
that according to the good Jeremy Tay- 
lor was ‘sung by the angels,” and the 
spirit and observance of the ancient 
revels that have come to the new world 
from England, Germany and Holland. 
Sir Walter Scott in “ Marmion” gives 
a graphic desc ription of feasting and 
merrymaking in early English times 
under the Christmas greens, while 
Shakespeare in Hamlet relates the Norse 
and Scandinavian legend to describe 
the spell of Christmas “so hallowed and 
so gracious is the time.” But beautiful 
and interesting as are all the associa- 
tions connected with the history of 
Christmas, the spirit of * peace on earth, 
good will to man” is the one sentiment 
sinne that in an unbroken line connects 
the pagan with the Christian festival. 
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BEAUTY IN FANS 
EDOLENT of gallantry and the 


spirit of delicate old world ro- 
mance was the exhibition of fans which 
was recently held in New York. In no 
single article of dress has woman con- 
trived to express more coquetry or more 
of the sense of beauty than in the fan, 
which naturally enough reached its 
apogee in France in the period between 
Le Rot Solel and the French Revolu- 
tion. The possession of a finely deco- 
rated fan being one of the ambitions of 
every court beauty, famous artists did 
not disdain to decorate them, and masters 
in carving wrought the sticks elaborately, 
carving and piercing and gilding the 
ivory or tortoise- shell | or mother-of-pearl 
of which they were formed. 


Most notable of the exhibits in this 
collection was the Louis XV. fan sup- 
posed to have belonged once to Mme. 
du Barry and pure based at the Princess 
Mathilde sale. It is priced at $800. 
As delicate as a bit of eggshell china are 
- sticks, which some unknown Chinese 

r Japanese master has carved to a 
ane -like thinness. The feuzlle or leaf 
is done in gouache (color mixed with 
white of egg) on paper and shows a 
Watteau-like painting of a shepherdess 
and dog. The fan is small, and light, 
and frivolous, and is said to be an ab- 
solutely pure example of Louis XV. 

A Louis XVI. fan shows the slenderest 
of ivory sticks decorated with long 
straight lines of silver lacquer. This 
fan, one of the few in the collection 
signed—along one edge of the leaf in a 
microscopic -ally fine hand one reads, 
Peint et Monté par F. Sulzér au Ros- 
signol, Winterthur—s painted on white 
chicken skin. The picture shows a 
barnyard, with a turkey and a peacock 
in the foreground, while a pretty shep- 
herdess and a peasant face each other 
in the side vignettes. Inset in the border 
of flowers and vines are baskets in lace 
work. 

Dating from the Regency period is a 
fan whose mother-of-pearl sticks are 
carved like columns and garlanded with 
blue ribbons and with flowers painted in 
the natural colors. Here the scrolls of 
the Louis XV. period combine with the 
delicacy of the Louis XVI. The picture 
in deepest coloring of the Renaissance 
painters, shows two goddesses clipping 
the wings of a sleeping cupid. On the 
reverse is a vignette of Vesuvius in 
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THIS FOR ABILITY 


The Pennsylvania type fifty is a success, we thought for 
how to improve it and le ft it alone, 


THIS FOR POPULARITY 
than one hundred and fifty per cent. over the output of 1907. 


THIS FOR QUALITY AND REFINEMENT 


In competition with America’s best, and after the 
exhaustive eee Quinby & C ompany, the 

of Newark, N. 
cars, eamonnel the Pennsylvania the 
sell them in New York and New Jersey. 


famous body 


Hest car built in America, 
Think it over. 


Type E Luxurious 7 Passenger Quinby Equipment 
Type “D” “25” Runabout . 


Baby Tenaces or Touring Cor. 


a long 


The output of Pennsylvania cars in the famine year of 1908 increased more 


most rigid tests + 


, who have had large experience in marketing high gr: rade 


All models equipped with magneto and gas tanks 





Type “C” Fifty 


Baby Tonneau and Touring Car $3000 Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Auto Motor Company 











Period lighting fixtures {rom classic to modern. 


Every detail carefully developed in a most complete 
line for your inspection. 

Architects’ designs carefully executed. 
submitted on request. 


Sketches 


er, g Hardware Co. 


Manufacturers.,,. 


617 Market Street, ., p 
mn PACIFIC me 


r ror: Draperies Curtai Curtains, ech e 
end samples 
oe’ BosTON. .MAss. 
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Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 
less and perfect. YMade in Wrought 
Bronze and Steel. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 





WHY ? 


ASK 





Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Office: 79 Chambers Street 





Established 1544 





SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Philadelphia, U. S. 


FRENCH’S CROWN PAINT 
Durable White and Unfading Colors 


WEARS 
LONGER 


A. 
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PRICES No. 1610-K, China Bracket, China Receptor, China Tooth Brush Vase with apratied Nickel Plated 
Brase connection, complete , . . $3.00 
No. 1616-K. China Bracket with China Receptor and China Drinking op with heavy Nickel Plated 
Brass connection, complete eee ° 3.00 
No. 1620-K., China Bracket with China Receptor and China Soap Cup with » heavy ‘Nickel Plated Brass 
mnection, complete eoeeecees 3.00 
Nore—We also make 1 er ther specialties for bathroom and toilet, illustrations of which we will be 
pleased to send on request 


Pure White 


‘Bone China” 


Toilet Accessories 


These bone china toilet 
fixtures for fastening upon 
the wall are the very things 
needed to complete the re- 
fined toilet. 

On account of the purity 
of the materialand neatness 
of pattern and workman- 
ship, they are a necessity 
in the toilet of discriminat- 
ing persons, being easy of 
installation and of the 
proper durability for the 
uses to which toilet articles 
are subject. 





They are also reasonable 
in price and are absolutely 
the most sanitary fixtures 


made. 


Plate 1610-K Plate 1620-K Plate 1615-K 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 


Maio Office and Works 
TRENTON, N. J, U.S. A 


The Canadian-Trenton Potteries 
Co., Ltd. 
ST. JOHN'S, QUEBEC 
































Decorative 


Cloths 


THE 
HOLLISTON 
MILLS 


Used by the highest class decora- 
tors in the country and found 
superior to any other wall covering 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
U.S. A. 


Absolutely sanitary—will not hold dust—colors are fast, lasting and match perfectly. 


New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS—FREE 
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eruption and the Bay of Naples, and the 
date August 8, 1779. Then there are 
other smaller pictures, one of Vesuvius 
in a comparatively tranquil state, the 
other of the Grotto of Pozzuolli. 

How different from these dainty, use- 
less, exquisite trifles in which French 
genius expressed itself is the sober- 
minded Dutch fan or the serious English 
fan engraved by Bartolozzi, with satin- 
wood sticks, and belonging to the Adam 
period. 

After 1830 one finds no more delicate 
color or fine carving expended on the 
fan. Women no longer vied with one 
another in the possession of fans that 
were works of art, so that a curious fan 
of about 1835 shows instead of a lovely 
water-color merely a print retouched 
coarsely with a brush and color. A 
piece of wall-paper in blue, white and 
silver forms the feuille of another of un- 
certain nationality. From Spain comes 
a typically Spanish fan, which is said to 
belong to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and showing an arabesque of 
flowers in colored crochet appliqued on 
white crépe with tinsel. 

Besides these antiques, there were 
some modern fans in the exhibit which 
numbered some twenty or thirty speci- 
mens. ‘The collection was ten years in 


the making.—New York Tribune. 


ITEMS FROM AUTOMOBILE TOPICS 


How seldom do people take the trouble 
to thoroughly empty out and wash the 
interior of gear boxes and crank cases, 
and yet heaps of metal is worn off the 
teeth of wheels sometimes. The par- 
ticles that wear off the teeth of gears ‘are 
glass hard, as a rule, and form an 
abrasive powder that, mingling with the 
oil or grease, attacks the bearings on axles, 
besides assisting to further demolish the 
teeth from which it has been detached. 
A systematic and frequent emptying 
and sluicing out of gear boxes, differ- 
entials and crank pits is a practice much 
to be commended, and it should be done 
before fresh lubricant is added, so as 
not to waste more than is necessary. It 
is possible where rigid economy is 
studied to utilize the oil or grease agai 
by warming it sufficiently but gently 
until all dirt settles at the bottom. In 
the case of oil the clean portion can then 
be decanted and, as an extra precaution 
filtered, but it should be borne in mind 
that oil, however carefully cleansed, can- 
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not be used to advantage indefinitely, 
for it loses its lubricating properties in 
a very noticeable degree, in fact, one can 
feel the difference between fresh oil and 
that which has been used some little time 
by merely rubbing it between the fingers. 


Sometimes on removal of tires the 
rims are found to be a very long way 
from being in a healthy condition. Not 
only are they perhaps covered with a 
layer of rust, but they may also be cor- 
roded to a depth that makes them hardly 
strong enough to stand the strains they 
are subjected to. Besides the damage 
to the rims themselves, rust is an enemy 
to the fabric of the outer covers, and also 
deteriorates inner tubes if allowed to 
permeate through the division of the 
cover where it fits in the rim. When 
rims are attacked with rust in this man- 
ner, no time should be lost in attending 
to them, and in restoring them to a 
proper condition. Before attempting 
to paint rims with anything, it is first 
important to very thoroughly scrape and 
scour all the rust away, especially in the 
corners of the raised flanges where the 
beading of the cover is ensconced when 
the tire is in position. 
good black varnish should then be given 
taking care to work it properly into the 
sarface of the metal which is pitted by 
the corrosion, and also to see that the 
first coat is nice and hard before applying 
the second. If this is done thoroughly 
and the operation repeated sufficiently 
often, the rust fiend will be kept at bay, 
but as an additional precaution it is not 
a bad plan to cover the bed of the rim 
with a layer of broad webbing as well. 


Points of extreme importance are 
often neglected by the novice, who cares 
for his own machine, but in many cases 
there are minor points about the motor 
car which are neglected by the most 
expert, especially as relates to lubrica- 
tion. One of these points is the spring 
links and bolts, particularly at the free 
end of the spring. When the car is in 
motion there is considerable wear upon 
the top and bottom halves of the link 
bolts, and sometimes these may wear 
down to less that half their original diam- 
eter in the course of a season’s use. Con- 
siderable may be done to remedy this 
condition, especially if the bolts are 
regularly oiled around the links, and the 
eye at both ends of the spring. 

Too much care cannot be taken in 
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| GREENHOUSE BUILDING MADE A PLEASURE 


By that we mean, with our method of get- 
ting out all materials at the factory, and 
cutting and fitting them there, ready for 
immediate erection—the usual vexatious 


building delays and difficulties are overcome 


Your work goes ahead rapidly. 
Send for illustrated collection of various houses 
we have built. 


Hitchings & Company 


1170 Broadway New York 





Two coats of 
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health! 


The flush of the UNIQUE is like 
the stream froma fire hose. It scours 
the waste pipe as clean as it scours 

















































































































the bowl. When you reflect that 
the waste pipe of the ordinary tank 
closet never gets cleaned — that it 
gathers an ever-thickening coat of 
filth (the cause of foul odors), you 
will appreciate its disease-breeding 
possibilities. 
For health’s sake alone many people 
demand the UNIQUE. 
type for every service. 
BOOKLET ? 
Plumbers who handle UNIQUES 


are alert to their own and their cus- 
tomers’ needs. Ask yours. 


STAPLES VALVE CO. 


New York Office Newburgh, SA 


There is a 



































34 West 33d St. 
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Mercer Boiler for Steam and Hot Water Heating 


Our Heating Boilers 
and Radiators 


are made for the home 
the Architect 
and Owner demand 


where 
uniform heat in all 
weather. 

The efficiency of our 
apparatus makes this 
always possible. 





MILLS SAFETY BOILERS 








THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Factory, Westfield, Mass. 
728 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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“HE BROUGHTON SELF-CLOSING BASIN COCKS HAVE 
BEEN IN USE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. MANY OF 
rue LARGEST HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
rue UNITED STATES ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
MADE IN BRASS, NICKEL OR SILVER 
PLATED, AND IN BOLID SILVER-METAL. 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


chon te 


Manufactured only by 


E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


WORKS aT BarieutTwoop 








HIGH GRADE PRESSED METAL 


SASH PULLEYS 











Made with Plain Axles, Roller Bearings 
and Ball Bearings 


Combination Groove for Chain or Cord 


CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 


The American Pulley Co. 
29th and Bristol Streets 


PHILADELPHIA ae PA. 
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THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 





<—~<sSHVERTAKEA~ 


EVERY FOOT IS STAMPED 


“SILVER LAKE A” 


25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c, 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 





THOUSAND WORDS PER MINUTE, 
A over a single wire, when the older Telegraph 
Companies average only 15 words per minute 
makes possible the above named rates and 


other startling innovations in telegraph service that 
are sure to interest every progressive American. 


The Telepost Cor 
operation. Line construction is being pushed in 


many widely separated sections, and additional 
cities are to be connected in rapid succession until 
every city in the United States is given the Tele- 
post's quick and accurate service, at rates so low 
that all can afford to carry on their more important 
correspondence by wire. 


npany's first lines are now in 


An interesting illustrated booklet has been pre. 
¢ pared, des« — in detail the invention, its 

operation, its economy, its rapidity and its ac- 
curacy. Mailed wither it cost to anyone asking for 
Booklet No. 371, 


TELEPOST COMPANY 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 








Ives Patent Window Stop Adjuster 


PREVENTS DraFts, DUST AND WINDOW RATTLING. 
IVES’ PATENT 
Window Stop Adjuster. 





EAVY BED 





PATENTED. 


The only Stop Adjuster made from one piece of metal with solid 
ribs and heavy >ed that will not cup, turn or bend in tightening 
the screw. Manufactured only by The H. B. IVES CO., New 








Haven, Conn.. U. S. A. ( Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 











Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Columns 


Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior Use 
are made exclusively by 
HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 
Elston & Webster Aves., Chicago, III. 

Eastern Office, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
Send for catalogue P 19 of columns, or P 29 of sun-dials, 
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seeing that no dirt or waste is put into 
the oil reservoir of a car, as one or more 
of the leads from the same may be 
clogged up, and before it is noticed a 
bearing may be ruined. 


Most of the parts of automobiles are 
occasionally cleaned from necessity 
rather than choice, but the muffler is 
frequently entirely neglected. To the 
average driver the muffler is simply 
a sheet iron case, which by some 
means prevents the noise of the exhaust 
from becoming a nuisance. Conse- 
quently the interior of most exhaust 
boxes after a time resembles a coke oven 
and when eventually taken apart is far 
from a pleasant thing to handle. The 
deposits can sometimes be removed with 
a brush, but a scraper is needed in most 
cases. Most mufflers create some back 
pressure, which is due to the constricting 
of the stream of exhaust gases and to 
breaking them up. When a deposit 
lines the walls it becomes necessary after 
a while to use a cut-out. This is par- 
ticularly true on small motors, where the 
power loss may be as great as thirty-five 
per cent in case of dirty mufflers. ‘The 
remedy is obvious. 





PYRUS JAPONICA AS A HEDGE PLANT 


OR ornamental 
25 } . P 

purposes the Pyrus ‘faponica 
makes a good hedge. It is often seen in 
gardens where a hedge or a line of shrubs 
of some sort is deciwed. The flowers are 
what give it its attraction in spring, and 

its thorns form its defensive properties. 
There are many colors of the pyrus. 
The old scarlet has companions now in 
pink, red, white, and other shades; and 
in hedge planting the colors can be 
alternated or massed, used as fancy may 
. \ . , = a“ 

dictate.—Flort sts Exchange. 


THE JUICE OF THE GRAPE 
i Yo Arabs say that when the first 


grapevine was planted the demon 
Iblis sacrificed a peacock on the spot 
where the plant was set. As soon as it 
began to sprout forth he sacrificed an 
ape over it. When the grapes began to 
appear he slaughtered a lion, and when 
these were ripe he offered up a pig: 
hence it is that he who drinks wine feels 
at first as proud as a peacock and be- 
comes subsequently as tricksome as an 
ape, as bold as a lion and at length as 
stupid as a swine.—E xchange. 
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THE SPRAYING SEASON 


HE present state of usefulness to 
which spraying appliances have 
been raised after years of experimenta- 


tion, stimulated by the competition of 


many intelligent manufacturers and in- 
ventors, We deem exceedingly fortunate 
for it is evident that conditions develop- 
ing the past season will in the near future 
cause a demand for spraying outfits to 
the limit. 

[t is also fortunate that spray material, 
in various formulas, has been tested so 
that we have vossediinn for the greater 
portion of the insects and fungous 
diseases that confront us. It is reason- 
able to suppose that spraying appliances 
and spraying formulas will “ws improv ed, 
but the pressing necessity of the times is 
to secure a more general use of such 
facilities as are at hand to suppress the 
increasing hindrances to horticulture. 

The season of 1908 promises to be a 
record one for reports of insect injury 
throughout New York. A study of the 
matter shows that every one of the cases 
reported was of insects that could have 
been largely suppressed if known sprays 
had been properly applied. On un- 
sprayed trees the San José scale, codling 
moth, case bearer, oyster-shell scale, 
thrips, mites, cure ulio, bud moth, elm- 
leaf beetle and the tussock moth have 
seemingly done the maximum injury. 
The white-marked tussock moth cater- 
pillars, which have rarely done much 
damage in orchards, appeared in many 
sections this year, attacking plum and 
apple trees and destroying par apple 
fruit, the skin of which they eat. All over 
the eastern portion of the state millions 
of white moths, the adult of a “ measur- 
ing worm,” have appeared. This in- 
sect was abundant in 1862, and was the 
cause of the first importation of the Eng- 
lish sparrow. The sparrows are enjoy- 
ing a long-delayed luxury, but the spray 
pumps must be ready to poison the cater- 
pillars that will hatch out next season, 
possibly in great numbers. 

The vineyardists report considerable 
injury to the vines from the root worm 
and to the fruit from bugs, moths, etc. 
Insect enemies are surely increasing in 
species and volume, while their para- 
sites are slow—too slow to be of much 
apparent use, and altogether too slow 
to permit of delay in preparing the spray 
pump. 


Spraying appliances should also be 
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Your Country Cottage 


should be made to harmonize with nature and fit into the land- 
scape, by staining it with the soft, artistic colors of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Cheap, handsome, preservative and lasting, as proved by over 


twenty years’ use from Bar Harbor to San Diego, from Jamaica 
} to Hawaii. 


| Samples of stained wood and color 











chart sent free on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. .- me 
| Agents at all Central Poinis xP : ¥ 


“net Sea 
Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt—for warm houses E. M. A. Machado, Architect, Boston 


























JOHN A. BORTHWICK, Representative 


The Molliston Mills 


LINENS, BUCKRAMS, DECORATIVE 


Telephone, 2889 Stuyvesant 


AND BOOKCLOTHS 


OFFICES, 67 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, 


Nov. 28, 1908. 


"The House & Garden." 


The John C. Winston Co. 


#1 Madison Sq., City. 


Dear Sirs:— 


Referring to the "Decorative Cloth" Ad. which 
we have had in your magazine for the past two years we 
find that perhaps it is as good a medium for getting 
at the class of people that we would wish to interest 
in our cloth as any that we have tried. 

We are surprised at the inquiries that we have 
from so many different sources. We have had applica- 
tions for sample books from South America, the Hawaii 
Islands, and recently we had one from Livorno, Italy. 
This seems to indicate such a wide circulation that it 
induced us to write this letter to tell you how well 
pleased we are with the results we are obtaining from 


our advertisement with you. 


Yours very truly, 





J.A.B., BE. B. B. 
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made ready for the increasing damage — 


to the fruit crops from fungous diseases, 
RUSSWIN which seem on the increase, and which \ 
produce possibly as much loss as insects. 
Trees and plants can only produce best 


results when the foliage is kept clean. 
| i ARDWARE Most of the “blights” “and rusts” can 
= be prevented by timely spraying. From 


all over the state we hear of leaf spots, 
leaf curl, brown rot, black rot, etc., and 


FOR DISCRIMINATING in some sections one would think it 














unknown that leaf curl of the peach, 
HOME BUILDERS leaf spot and apple scab could be pre- 
vented. 


SAYBROOK DESIGN It is a safe estimate that nine-tenths 


of the losses to the fruit crops of the state 
COLONIAL would be saved if general spraying with 
the right ingredients at the proper time 
were done. 

There are other problems yet to be 
—— ee solved, among which are the yellows 
will be furnished on request. and little peach diseases, the fungus 
cladosportum, an old fungus but new 
in the hop yards, the chestnut fungus, 
: which thrives under the bark, the fire 
) " © ° - ° 
Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company || blight of the pear in nursery stock and 
in bearing orchards, the San José scale 


fifty feet from the ground, and the New 
No. 26 West Twenty-Sixth Street, New York No. 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia E ngland white-pine disease, which is 











New Britain, Conn. 





now known in four counties in New 
———— York.—T he Country Gentleman. 
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DWARFING HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


The Standard for Excellence - NE of the objections made to the 


beautiful Boltonias as well as to 
, R : some other herbaceous plants is they 
In Builders grow so tall that they are unable to sus- 
tain themselves without staking. This 
Fine Hardware is true of these plants when strong ones 
| |] | are in mind and when they are let grow 
as they will. But this tallness can be 


With Correct Designs in | | overcome by topping their growth at any 


‘ time before their flower buds show, as 
all the Leading Schools of this both dwarfs them and makes them 
Art is found in the produc- 


more bushy. Many catalogues say of 
tions of Boltonias that they need no staking. 
This is true of headed-back plants or of 


| ll pl 

‘|| small plants set out in spring. Spring 
P. A F. || planted stock does not make such tall 

| 














growth as plants do that have been in 
CORBIN 


position for some time. This can be 
noticed in the case of asters, phlox, 
coreopsis, and many similar plants. 

N. W. Corner No doubt all herbaceous plants that 


Eighth and Arch Streets do not flower until after July could be 
PHILADELPHIA headed back to their advantage in the 
FACTORIES || way of bushiness, and with bushiness 

New Britain, Conn. comes the ability to sustain themselves 











|| without any artificial aid in the way of 


————___}8}| staking. ~Florists’ Exchange. 
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